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PREFACE 


In a series of able articles Colonel Grey has dealt 
with some of the most interesting problems of the future 
connected with oui Indian Empire. Though a soldier 
insname, Colonel Grey belongs to that class now almost 
extinct—the military civilian, and entered civil lile 
as long ago as 1865. His long and varied experience 
as an administrato1 under ‘the British Government, 
and also in Native States, as well as his scholarship 
in the Eastern languages, rendeis him peculiarly fitted 
to deal with the questions which he has treated. 

Ashe went to India first in the Mutiny and served 
for foity years, he connects the old with new, and has 
seen the passing of the East India Company and the - 
unparalleled tise and development of India from the 
ashes of the Mutiny. 

All thinking men interested in the India of the 
present and anxious in regard to the India of the 
futuie will welcome these articles with pleasure and 
many with admiration, even though they may be un- 
able to accept the views given and the deductions made. 

The subjects dealt with are :— 

I. Imperial Service by Indian Chiefs. 
II. Mr. Morley’s ‘Some Paces Ifurther ’ in Indlia, 

III. A Commonwealth of Indian States. : 

dV. Decentralisation and the Defence of India, 

V. India’s Weakness. 
Vv 
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Throughout these articles we have the leading line 
- of thought that in any scheme fom giving aytonomy 
to India in the distant future, when she is fitted for it, 
we tmust provide for India’s defence. That sucli 
autonomy must therefore be developed through the 
Native Princes of India—who will be, to use Eastern 
phraseology, the “ arkan-i-daulat ’’ or true “ pillars of 
the State.” 

To this end Colonel Grey, in his first article, strongly 
advocates the further expansion of the Imperial Servite 
Troops’ system by the universal acceptance of the 
obligation of furnishing Imperial Service Troops—+.e. 
to aid in the defence of India—not only by all ruling 
Chiefs, but by all great nobles. Such nobles are Btird- 
wan and Darbhanga in Bengal and Bulrampur in the 
Upper Provinces. He aims at the payment of 10 per 
cent. from their revenues for Imperial Service+-the 
most useful organisation, whether Cavalry, Infantry, 
Transport, or other formations, being decided by the 
Government of India, That certain unjts shotld be 
available for service in British garrisons, and that all 
should be under the G.O.C. of a Division for military 
training and inspection. 

The question of the extension of Imperial Service 
Troops was taken up by Lord Curzon in the end of 
1903, and was being sifted when he left India in 1905. 
A staunch believer in and supporter of the Native 
Princes of India, he was. strongly alive to the neces- 
sity of carrying them with him in any measures for 
increasing the Imperial Service Contingents,- and the - 
extension of the system to those not yet contributing 
their quota; progress was conseqtiently slow. 
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Colonel Grey considers that the natural result 
would be the trassfer of the Imperial Service Troops 
from tle control of the Foreign Office to that of the 
Commander-in-Chief, But there seems no reason why 
his main proposals should not be carried out, and 
the troops be under the Commander-in-Chiel’s orders 
only whilst in garrisons—as has already happened-~ 
but remain generally under the administration of the 
Native States to which they belong. 

*Lord Curzon was strongly opposed to any transfer 
of the Imperial Service Troops to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and I have strong reasons [or believing that 
such a measure would be intensely distasteful to many 
of the Chiefs concerned, who are most whole-hearted, 
in their loyalty, and would be considered an infringe- 
ment of the understanding under which the troops 
were taised. The psychological moment has not 
arrived for this measure. Though I have the highest 
respect and admiration for His Highness the Aga 
Khan, gained. by being his colleague for two years, I 
venture to think that, in expressing the opinion that 
the Imperial Service: Troops should be under the 
Commander-in-Chief, he merely stated his own view, 
as I.do not consider he can be accepted as having 
any mandate to speak for the great Mahratta, Sikh, 
and Rajput*ruling Chiels of India, Moreover, Colonel 
Grey in his article on “ Decentralisation and the 
Defence of India” appears to have shifted his view 
to the other side, as he says that the only ‘way of pro- 
‘viding the extra 200,000 men for India’s defence is 
by * devolution of administration and of provision for 
defence—primarily upon the provinees;’’ but these 
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provinces are to be autonomous Native States as 
contemplated in his third article—‘‘A Commonwealth 
of Indian States.” 

Since Colonel Grey’s second article was written 

Mr. Morley has taken more than one “ pace further,” 
and the appointment of two Indian gentlemen to the 
Secretary of State’s Coundil in England has been 
received with practically general approbation except 
from the ‘agitator or congress class of educated natives, 
“the Babus” of the article. As a former colleagite 
of one of the gentlemen selected, I would desire to 
state that he is as far removed from the babbling 
crowd. of agitators as the Secretary of State himself. 
_ The greater employment of Indian ruling Chiefs 
for Council in India, and of Indians in the adiministra- 
tion, is fenced round with countless difficulties: the 
former owing to the difficulty and invidiousness of 
selection, and.the latter because it is hard to make 
the British public understand that the “ Babus”’ who 
wish for office in no way represent the people of India, 
and in most cases would only command contempt and 
dislike if raised to the positions-to which they aspire. 
It may safely be stated that any proposals which 
would be accepted by the Congress as satisfactory 
would be disastrous to the prestige of British Govern- 
ment in India, and would destroy the last chance of 
the evolution of an autonomous India with the efflux 
of time. Ruling Chiefs of the type of those I have 
the honour of knowing, such. ‘as the Maharajas of 
Jeypore, of Gwalior, of Nabha, of Bekanir, would add- 
strength to any administration. 

The principles on which Colonel Grey believes that 
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the autonomous India of the future cau be evolved 
are brought out ite his third article, in which he develops 
the main idea of building up a Comnfonwealth ol 
Indian States under Native Princes under an Imperial 
control. Most people will agree with him that the 
evoliition should be on the lines of auttocracy so familiar 
to the Eastern mind, rafher than of democracy on 
Western lines so foreign to Eastern thought and 
practice. Much difference of opinion will bé held on 
the advisability of building up Iresh Native States 
from what is now British territory, and the objection 
of the Indian nobleman, ‘“ Where are the Chiels,” 
refers in my opinion not so much to the capacity of 
the Chiefs, to which the Native masses attach little 
importance, as to the prestige attaching to ancient 
lineage and high birth. No men, however able, could 
hold their own without British bayonets unless possess- 
ing that prestige, and Government by the ‘ Babus ”’ 
would be as impossible as it would be disastrous. 

In his fourth and fifth articles Colonel Grey completes 
his case, anc shows how on the basis of certain numbers 
of men required for defence he considers the necessary 
numbers can ,be sttpplied. His previous article led 
up to an India composed of autonomous Native States 
supplying the large Native Army necessary for defence 
in. aid of tite present British lorce of 75,000 men re- 
inforced by 200,000 from home. 

Many readers will perhaps consider that the Anuglo- 
Russian Treaty has clianged the situation, but it must 
be remembered that Colonel Grey’s India of the future 
is only to be evolved in the fulness of time—even in 
two hundred years as thought necessary by a Moham- 
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medan gentleman—and that Treaties are often short- 
lived. 

Whilst even their political opponents admire the 
statesmanlike policy of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Morley, it is impossible to say what the future of 
Radicalism and Socialism has in sto1e for the British 
Empire. : 

The growing force of Socialism already wishes to 
abolish the British Army and considers Empire antago- 
nistic to Socialism. Mr. Keir Hardie, one of its shinirfg 
lights, has already been busy spreading mischief in 
India, If the people of England fail to recognise that 
India is worth the cost of the reserve troops necessary 
for her‘maintenance as a British possession, and that ° 
many millions of wealth accrue fromsher, we may see 
the autonomy for India appearing on the honizon 
sooner than.the Mohammedan gentleman contemplates. 

¥ trust that any ill-thought agitation for reduction 
of ot forces in India will be nipped in the bud; for 
though we'have gained breathing time, we have no 
guarantee of peace for even ene generation. 


E, R, ELLES. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The India of the Future,’ discussed in the above 
Preface of 1907, has now been expanded, but the 
argument remains the same. 

The subjects added are :— 
VI. India’s Territorial Army and Officer Reserve. 
VII. Our Mainstay in India. 
VIII. The only Home Rule fo1 India. 
IX. and X. The India of the Future, M. Chailley’s . 
‘L/Inde Britannique.’ 
XI, M. Chailley on Indian Land Revenue. 
XII. An Indian Programme. 


In sum the contentions are as follows :— 

I. The existing means of India’s defence are 
dangetously inadequate. 

2. The British taxpayer is unlikely to accept any 
increase of his burden already borne for that defence. 

3. India’s lack of means is due to surrender, by the’ 
British administration, of the State’s claim on the 
proditce. 

4. This mistake is irretrievable by the British, and 
it will not be retrieved, but aggravated (as will be the 
accessory administrative errors indicated in M. Chailley’s 
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‘L’Inde Britannique’), by devolution of power to 
Indians on the present democratic lines. 

5. Those democratic lines are unsuitable to India, 
inconsistent with her traditions, and uncongénial to 
her people; whereas the Native State system is 
adapted to the country, and does already afford that 
- Home Rule at which we aim, to forty-three per cent. 
of the area and above one-fifth of the population of 
India. 

6, The extension of the Native State system woul 
retrieve our administrative, and especially our finati- 
cial, mistakes, and would provide adequate funds and 
troops for the defence of India. 


. OL. j. H. GREY. 


December, tol. * 
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THE INDIA OF THE FUTURE. 


di. 
IMPERIAL SERVICE BY INDIAN CIIINES. 
(United Service Magazine, April, 1907.) 


r. A writer in the Contemporary Review for July, 
1880, made a proposal which “ would add some 35,000 
good troops to our native army at a nominal cost, 
would gratify the feudatory chiels of India, and would 
remove'the danger now existing in the disorderly mohs 
of armed men maintained in the Native States... . 
Under this proposal each State will supply a permanent 
contingent in some British garrison. ‘Those contingents 
will be under thei: own officers, with British officers 
attached thereto for their instruction and guidance on 
the footing of those twice lent to the Persian army, 
The contingents will, of course, be incorporated in the 
district and division within which they are stationed,” 

2, As then said, the details of this scheme had 
appeared, in 1879, in the Proceedings of the United 
Service Institution of India, with a table and map 
showing the proposed strength, oiganisation, and distri- 
bution! of the*Native States’ contingents in some of our 
garrisons, taking the place of our own native troops in 
B 
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those garrisons, anch associated therein with British 
troops only—because of the difference of organisation 
between owr native troops and those of the I’eudatory 
States. 

3. ‘The idea was originally suggested, in 1869, by the 
agent of a great Indian chief. A few years later it was 
said, in a pamphlet of 1875* that “‘ able and far-sighted 
natives have but one opinion as to the advisability of 
the measure. It is not a new policy, but a revival of 
that of Akbar and Shah Jehan. It would not strengthen 
or add to the elements of danger and disorder at 
present existing, but would, on the contrary, act’pre- 
cisely in the manner of a safety-valve.” No doubt a 
policy somewhat similar, which was originated by 
Colonel Sutherland early ‘in the last century, was 
discredited by the events of 1857. But as well might 
the policy of keeping a native army be discredited | 
Such Native States’ contingents naturally follow the 
army of which they are part, but the main reason 
(referred to further on) of the failure of the East India 
Company’s native army is one which we need not 
renew unless Providence prius dementat. 

4. The pamphlet urged what His Highness the Aga 
Khan has since advocated in the Indian Budget debate 
of Xgo4, and again in the Nineteenth Century of Septem- 
ber, 1905. Namely, that, in his Highness’s words, 
“all benefited | should fairly and equally bear the © 


* “The Use of Native Chiefs. W.H. Allen & Co, The 
‘ proposals of this pamphlet were approved by Lord Lytton in 
1876, but the measure did not then commend itself to his 
advisers. 

{ ‘All benefited *’—not, as is the case even now, a few 
voluntcer States. 
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burden entailed on the Government; ’’ * and that a 
system should be gdopted wherchy the Native States 
“ should set aside a settled proportion of their revenues 
for maintaining Imperial Service Lroops, the present 
useless armies being converted into oue corps of ellicient 
Imperial Service troops.’’ 

5: In 1875, it was pointed out “that sone 40,000 
Imperial and 314,598 feudatory troops were neutralising 
- each other,” instead of being available for the defence 
of India, This state of things, said the Contemporary 
Review of July, 1880, the feudatory chiels deplore, 
and they desire to associate themselves in the military 
defence of the Empire. When war was imminent with 
Russia two years ago,t and again when it broke out 
against Afghanistan, the chiels vied with each other 
in offering their contingents.” Russiaagain,at Panjdeh 
in 1884, produced the same demonstration of unity in 
India, and thereon, at last, the existing tentative 
Imperial Service organisation took shape in. 1889. 

6. Such being the attitude of the Indian chiefs, what 
was it that, in 1877, prevented acceptance of the scheme 
then considered for utilising their forces, and, when 
that was to some extent adopted in 1889, on the 
initiative taken by his Highness the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad in 1885, what has hindered its development? Was 
it the idea of risk? As said in 1880, by the review 
above quoted, “For many years after 1857 it was 
thought that there was danger‘in a native army, and 
that it was a wise precaution to keep that army 


* Namely the burden of the couunon defenca of British 
India and théFeudatory States. 


+ 1878. 
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inefficient:* It was not till 1873 that we commenced 
to give even M.L, rifles to our native troops in the place 
of Brown Bess.f It is to be hoped that we may not be 
as long in discovering the mistake of supposing the 
safety of the Empire to require that the feudatories’ 
armies should be kept inefficient. ‘To do so is to waste 
the power which the chiefs are bound to use for the 
defence of the Empire and which they are willing so 
to use.” : 

7, We must have a native army, and we have, sirtce 
1885, admitted the economy and wisdom of making it 
as efficient as possible ; the same applies to the forces 
of the Native States. Their existence is an unalterable 
fact; the only question is whether they are to weaken 
or strengthen the defence of India, It is not alone that 
inefficiency makes them worthless for, it is their indis- 
cipline which actually weakens, that defence; which 
indeed renders the Native States’ forces (other than the 
existing Imperial Service troops) a danger to their 
masters as well as to ourselves. Why was the East 
India Company’s army dangerous but from this cause ? 
Long before their final mutiny, that wads pointed out 
again and again by Sir Henry Lawrence and others, 
and it was proved by many partial revolts before the 
great one. ‘The peril was not, as some supposed, in 

* Bor thitty years! In 1885, Lotd Randolph Churchill 
‘approved, shortly before he left the India Office, a proposal 
for arming the native army with the best rifle available 
and placing it in this respect on an equal footing with: 


British troops. ‘This change, however, was long delaiy ait 
(‘Lord Randolph Churchill,’ by Winston Spencer Churchill, 


1906). 
+ The Panjab Frontier Force always had the old MT, 


two-groove rifle. 
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the homogeneity of the old army, but in its relaxed 
discipline, Captain, Wintei, late King’s messenger, 
writes in his book just published,* “‘ coming as I did 
from the Sikh regiment of Ferozepore, commanded by 
a well-known disciplinarian, Colonel Brazyer, it was a 
shock and a revelation to me to see how matters were 
managed in an old-fashioneddine regiment. I no longer 
wondered that such a system was the moving cause of 
the mutiny of the Bengal army.” The men were 
unmanageable, the officers disheartened and indifferent, 
owing to the slackness of the system. ‘The fault was 
not ours; wé were divested of all authority by Head- 
quarters; the right of appeal, even in matters of pro- 
motion, had no limit short of the Governor-General, 
What power there was in the regiments was exercised 
by the adjutant and the European sergeant-major. 

8. Jf such was the case of the regular army of the 
East«India Company, what may be supposed in Native 
States where discipline is unknown? Their unmanage- 
able troops have frequently been dangerous to the 
feudatory chiefs, and we have, on occagions, been called 
in to subdue them, In 1857 some chiefs were unable 
to restrain their forces‘ from hostilities, Few, indeed, 
were able to bring them 10 our assistance, and, as 
tégards those few, the military value of their assistance 
sometimes, for lack of training, fell far short of its 
‘political importance. But with discipline and organisa- 
tion, like those of our present native army, the States’ 
troops can be made as reliable as our own. And if 
‘ihcerporated in our various commands, and provided 


B fe . ® ae ’ 
iwithaBtitish Supervising officers, they would, in course 
‘On the Queen’sgiirrands,’ February, 1906, 
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of time, as their ewn officers acquired instiuction, 
become as efficient as-the Egyptian army, o1 as was the 
Panjab Irsegula1 Force, even in the days when each 
1egiment had only three British officers. 

g. On the other hand, disorderly mobs of aimed men 
in Native States, unmanageable by their chiefs as in 
1857, would be a danger which, in the event of a great 
war, tio Commander-in-Chief in ‘India could leave 
unwatched in the rear of armies-operating beyond our 
frontier against a European enemy,» As matters stood 
when this question was broached in 1875, the Native 
States’ forces deducted 40,000 men from our fighting 
strength to watch their number of some 300,000 men ; 
whereas they might add 40,000 good troops to our new 
strength, while still 1etaining the [ew thousands 
necessary for internal police, at flo more cost than that 
of the 300,000 rabble Now, 80,000 more metr may 
mean the vast difference between the defensive and 
the offensive in war. In any case we could ill afford, im 
a conflict: with a European Power, to have 40,000 of 
our own troops neutralised, even if we could dispense 
with the 40,000 which the Native States might provide. 
On the one hand, as was said in 1888, is the valuable 
reinforcement which those States could afford us if 
their troops are taken in hand in time; on the other 
hand is the probability that a‘life-and-death struggle 
with a European Power “would compel us to take 
very decisive measures as regards the forces of “the 
feudatory chiefs if left, as at present ’’ (1888), “not onl¥’ 
useless but dangerous. We could not afford to Strip 
_ ndia of troops while leaving 300,000 asmed men, itn 

“the Native States who are tinder no real control,’ And, 
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we could not afford 1o leave large detachments to watch 
them.” 

ro. Something has, no doubt, been achieved by the 
partial measure of 1889. In those States ‘which have 
adopted the Imperial Service organisation the undis- 
ciplined levies have generally disappeared, in order to 
meet the cost of the Imperial Service troops. In so 
far certainly one’ of the objects of the scheme has 
been attained ; but this applies to only some 30 out of 
the rar States, and it is even in their case but a negative 
result, an impotent conclusion if the measure stops 
there, By usage and precedent dating from the time 
of the Moghals, the princes and chiefs of India are 
bound to render the Suzerain service in time of war, 
and for this, they must evidently prepare in time of 
peace. It is not an act of grace that they should do 
this, nor do they so regard it. It is, on the contrary, 
a duty incumbent upon them now as much as in the 
days when the Rajput chiefs garrisoned Cabul for the 
Moghal Emperors, a duty as absolute as in the case of 
the Princes of Germany. ‘The chiefs generally recognise 
the obligation (‘‘ probably nine out of every ten chiefs,” 
writes His Highness the Aga Khan), and the very 
teason of the Imperial Service measure is their desire 
set der their troops efficient for that Imperial defence 
ds the sole guarantee of the existence of the 
IN| ative ‘States. As urged in 1875, “all see that it is 
intolerable that a great nobility, with an aggregate 






aes 


> 


reventie almost equal to one-third of the total tevdnites ‘ 


eft the Empire, should actually bea burden ” (in respect 


Mg Imperial garrisons requit€d “to watch their 
ps), “instead of contributing to the siipport of an 
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administration from which they derive benefits almost 
too numerous to detail.” These States, writes His High- 
ness the Aga Khan, in 1905,* “ are protected from attack 
by each other, and also against foreign invasion, by 
the strong arm of the Indian Government. Underthese . 
circumstances it is utterly useless and extravagant to 
maintain these unorganised and undisciplined hordes. 
‘These States pay a small tribute to the Indian Govern- 
ment totally disproportionate to the expense they 
would have had to incur for the maintenance of an army 
sufficiently strong to make them secure against attack 
by their neighbours or by a foreign Power, as well as 
to the outlay of the Indian Government directly and 
indirectly for that purpose.” t 

ir. As said in 1875, it is not the States’ “ fault that 
they contribute nothing to the strength of the Power 
by which they exist ; they would consider it an honour 
to do so.” In 1888 the Indian Government accord- 
ingly decided to allow its feudatory chiefs to do what 
they could on their own account to render their forces 
efficient. But in permitting them to do this in regard 
of the arms and equipment of the States’ forces, it was, 
as then said, “indispensable that we should ensure 
their being properly disciplined and controlled. ‘Troops 
cannot be under proper discipline unless sufficiently 


* Nineteenth Century of September, 1905. ; . 

+ As shown [further on, only £426,566 yearly is contributed 
to Imperial defence, and this only by 16 out of 121 cen 
chiefs, It is snggested in this article that all ruling an 
titular chiefs should spend, net, to per cent. of their revenues 
on contingents for Imperial defence. Were it not for the 
Indian army, they would have to spend vastly more than 
that only for protection against each other, let alone external 
attack. or 
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and regularly paid, properly officgted, and maintained 
under a regular, firm, and just system of treatment. 
Thus any chief who ‘desires to render his troops efficient 
will have to, greatly reduce the number of ill-paid 
undisciplined levies hitherto maintained, in order to 
meet the expense of a well-organised force of smaller 
strength but real efficiency. Now, without Iuropean 
officers it is impossible for a Native State to sectre 
efficient organisation, and even with European officers 
(not belonging to our army), “ as seen in Hyderabad 
and Baroda, the organisation cannot be efficient without 
control by the Imperial military authorities and associa- 
tion with the Imperial troops.” 

rz. On these considerations, doubtless, the existing 
tentative measure was adopted in the following year 
(1889); but as yet only one of the objects has been 
pattiglly attained, viz. the reduction of tseless and 
unmanageable levies in those States which have 
adopted the Imperial Service organisation. Military 
efficiency is still lacking, and the chiefs are under no 
delusion on that point. Most of them know something 
of the requirements of modern war, and they do not 
suppose that, with the aid of an occasional British 
inspecting officer, they can bring up locally raised and 
trained troops to the standard of those requirements, 
They are well able to understand why, when occasions 
arise, the services of their troops are continually 
declined—whatever may be the alleged reasons of 
refusal; and why, when for political reasons those 
services are accepted, they are only used so far as will 
give colour é0 an exuberance of compliment which 
‘is in itself a condemnation. As said not long ago 
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by an important chief, “ Under the chiefs, the Imperial 
Service troops can never be really efficient, and therefore 
only mortification can result to the chiefs, in the event 
of war, either from the refusal of their contingents 
by Government or from failure of the contingents 
to render good service.”’ In fact, chiefs now. want 
duty and desert, not pretence and panegyric; they 
desite to do service, not merely to be praised for offering 
it. As a bod} they recognise that the obligation, in 
British India as in Moghal India or in Germany, is 
on ali States alike—not one here and there—to con- 
tribute each to the common defence in proportion to 
its stake in the Empire. His Highness the Aga Khan 
is, in a sense, their.spokesman—that is to say, he 
voiced the opinions which many of them hold, in the 
Indian Budget debate of 1904, and again in the Nene- 
teenth Century, as follows: “ The Indian Government, 
in common fairness to the British Indian taxpayer,* 
should order these useless hordes to be disbanded.t 
Some portion of these troops do police duty, but for 
this they should be replaced by regular and recognised 
policemen and gendarmes. For the serious business 
of the defence of India against*foreign invasion, which 
is as much a duty and a necessity fot the Native States 
as it is for the Indian Government, every State must 
be made to keep a certain number of Imperial Service 
troops in proportion to its'revenue, and also no troops 
but those for Imperial Service should be permitted.” 


* Who now beats practically the whole cost of the defence 


of India. 
+ The cost io the States of efficient Contingents will 


automatically produce this result. 
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13. These being generally the views of enlightened 
chiefs, we may disregard an objection sometimes 
raised, though not by the chiels themselwes, on the 
ground that some 2} crores of rupees yearly (1} million 
sterling) is contributed to Imperial defence,* either in 
revenue of ceded territory or in subsidics and tributes. 
“As to the latter, it was shown in 1875 that, although 
“he Budget head of ‘tribute’ shows an average 
of over 72 lakhs } (balanced, however, by an expendi- 
ture head called ‘allowances and assignments under 
treaties and engagements ’ amounting to Rs. 17.69.8990), 

. . mere figures do not give a fair representation of 
the case. A great portion} of this 72 lakhs really 
represents a species of quit-rent on terms of which 
alone some chiefs can claim to hold their States at all. 
For instance, several of the Panjal chiefs pay large 
proportions of their revenues, even up to 30 per cent, 
as a condition of their tenures; and similarly in other 
Political Agencies... these quit-rents, which com- 
pose so considerable a portion of the 72 lakhs figuring 
_ as ‘tribute’ upon our rent-roll, really represent only 
instalments of the price paid by chiefs for their States,” 
or else payment for services rendered; § eg. Jaipur 

* The real figure, as said in a previous note, is £426,566. 

+ Really Rs.72.22.509, which, aller deducting allowances 
and assignments aggregating Rs,.17.69,.890, leaves suet 
Rs.54.52.619 received by the Indian Government, 

t Namely, Rs.28.80.545 actual “iribute” from various 
States, . 

§ Namely, Rs.28.80.546, the total of real tributes, The, 
Budget head of “Tribute,” Rs.72.22,809, is made up by 
Rs.35.31.273 of “ subsidies,’ and Rs.8.10.690 “ contributions 
to local corpse” As stated [urilier on in the text, only the 


last-named. item, and Rs,8.87,.803, the subsidies of ‘Travancore 
and Katch, are really contributions to Imperial defence. * 
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agreed, in 1818, to pay 8 lakhs yearly for deliverance 
from the Mahratas, whose exactiqns had reduced the 
State to the lowest depth of distress. In 1842 we 
reduced this tribute to 4 lakhs and remitted 46 lakhs 
of arrears. 
t4. As to cessions of territory; only in the cases 
of Hyderabad, Gwalior, -Indore, and Baroda were 
cessions nade even nominally for the maintenance of 
troops—and then not for the defence of India, but 
for garrison of the States themselves. Government 
resumed, in 1800, the share of Tippu Sultan’s territory, 
yielding then Rs.7z.80.876, which had been allotted 
in the previous year to Hyderabad. By the Treaty 
of the rath October, 1800, this territory was taken 
back for the maintenance of a British force to protect 
the Nizam’s person and maintain order in his dominions. 
‘The defeat of Sindia in 1803 resulted in the cession 
of a large part of his acquisitions, and it was stipulated 
that Government should maintain a garrison, with 
the teventtes of the tracts ceded, if desired by Sindia 
for his own security. Similarly the overthrow of 
Holkar in 1818 gave us most of his conquests and a 
gatrison, wds stipulated for, to be located at Govern- 
ment’s discretion. Between 1800 and 1817 the Gaikwar 
of Baroda ceded territories yielding Rs.26.08.138 for 
services rendered, just as Mir Jafir in Bengal ceded, 
in 1757, the territories forming the East India Com- 
pany’s first dominions. It was the price of deliverance 
from a rival, by two hard-fought campaigns, and from 
the Gaikwar’s own mutinous troops by payment to 
them of some 42 lakhs of arrears. In Baroda also a 
y,gattison was then provided. It is these garrisons, 
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placed amongst the various Native States, which, 
as before said, deduct so heavily from our resources for 
the defence of India. It is with the object of relieving 
their task of watching the Native States’ unmanageable 
forces that his Highness the Aga Khan has recom- 
mended, in the Nineteenth Century, that “no troops 
but those for Imperiat Service should be permitted ”’ 
in the Native States. At any rate, it seems clear that, 
though location of British garrisons, called ‘ subsidiary 
forces,’ was provided lor in taking cessions of territory, 
those cessions cannot be regarded as contributions 
to Imperial resources—any more than the 24} lakhs 
subsidy for support of our garrison which was imposed, 
in 1799, as a condition of bestowal of part of Tippu’s 
dominions on the chief of Mysore, created by us alter 
the overthrow and death of Tippu Sultan. 
15..Hyderabad and Gwalior have, however, both 
contributed directly to the defence of India by assign- 
ment of territories yielding 32 lakhs and 15 lakhs * 
respectively for the support of contingents. Further 
contributions are -Rs.7,83.111 and Rs.1.04.692, yearly 
subsidies for payment of troops received from Travan- 
cote atid Katch; also Rs.8.10.690 contributions of 
12 other States for local corps. Careful study of the 
volumes of ‘ Treaties, Sanads and Engagements’ will 
show that no other cessions of territory, or so-called 
subsidies, and no tributes, are “ contributed: and 
it results that the total contributed yearly to the 
resources of the Empire is Rs.63.98.463 (£426,566), 
and this .by only 16 States. Now there are 88 chiefs 


* The Gwali8r assignment of 1844 was of territory yielding 
18 lakhs, but in 1860 territory yielding 3 lakhs was restored. 
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of such importance gs to receive salutes, and 33 other 
tuling chiefs; and titular chiefs are numerous whose 
extensive possessions and great wealth afford them both 
special importance and much greater ability for imperial 
defence than that of many ruling chiefs even amongst 
those saluted. 

16. But, as before said, all this is beside the question ; 
others may haggle for the chiefs, but not the chiefs 
themselves. They maintain certain forces: which are 
not at present valuable, but which might be rendered 
valuable. The chiefs wish to render them so, and thus 
to take their own shares in the common defence. All 
that is needed is to assess those shares in the proportion 
of the resources, of the stake of each State in the 
commonweal, and then to allow for the existing con- 
tribution of any State—where there is a real contribu- 
tion as defined in the last paragraphs. In the pamphlet 
of 1875, before quoted, it was suggested to give “ re- 
mission of tribute or assignment of jagirs,* to the extent 
of a part payment of the cost of these contingents.” 
The reason was that the larger the contingents the 
greater will be the political effect of the measure, and 
if the “settled proportion of revenue’ suggested by 
his Highness the Aga Khan were fixed at 15 per cent. 
of net income, the idea was that one-third of this cost 
should be retufned in the shape of remission of tribute 
or subsidy where such is paid, or else of assignment 
of jagivs, leaving ro per cent. of revenue + as the actual 


+ Jagiv means a “feud” or “ fief.” 

+ By Mr. Morley’s last Budget figures, the cost of Imperial 
defence ig 18 millions on the Indian revenue ftgo5-6) of 483 
ynillions, or 37 per cent, 
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net cost of contingents to be borne,by the States ; and 
that all extra cost inlime ol war should be paid by the 
Government. 

17. But all this, the details of a plan lor including 
in one general measure all of the Indian States, for 
rendering their troops efficient, for the distribution 
and employment of those troops in the scheme of 
Imperial defence, these are matters for discussion with 
and by the chiefs. Such discussion was promised in 
Lord Curzon’s reply to his Higliness the Aga Khan in 
1904, That reply foreshadowed a conference on the 
subject, but a conference of Laz ruling chiefs and 
numerous titular chiefs can hardly attain satisfactory 
results until the main points of the scheme to be sub-- 
mitted to them are defined, as proposed by the Aga 
Khan, by a small committee of those among the chiels 
who, as his Highness writes, “can think imperially,” 

18. Supposing preparation of the measure to be 
undertaken as above proposed by a committee of the 
chicfs most interested, their. object would doubtless 
be to include all great nobles, whether ruling or titular 
chiefs, on the Aga Khan’s principle that “ all benefited 
should fairly and equally bear the burden.” His 
Highness had in view not only States under ruling 
chiefs, but the often vastly greater and richer ‘posses- 
sions of chiefs whq are not rulers. Among ruling chiefs 
his axiom applies universally ; few States are so small 
that they could not help with at least some scouts, or 
with ‘“gallopers,”’ both of which forms of assistance 
are most valuable, Others can provide, as do small 
States of theePanjab, companies of sappers, or of caimel- 
riflemen, or else mule or caimel transport corps of size 
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proportionate to the State’s capabilities. Thus it 
would remain only for the ruling, o1 titular chiefs of 
large resources to furnish “‘ line ’’ units of a size to hold 
garrisons. The smaller States could not spare the 
seivices of their contingents in peace time, and such 
units as are above suggested in their case could remain 
at home, with occasional absences for training, without 
loss of efficiency. On the other hand, the greater 
chiefs, ruling or titular, could send considerable forces 
to hold garrisons however distant. : 

1g. Thus the points to which the chiefs’ committee 
would direct the attention of the conference might 
probably be— 

(a) Universal acceptance of the obligation of Imperial 
Service by all ruling chiefs, and all the greater 
nobles other than ruling chiefs. 

(b) That, as proposed by his Highness the Aga Khan, 
those chiefs and nobles “should set aside a 
settled proportion of their revenues” for the 
purposes of Imperial Servicc—say, Io per cent. 
net,* on the total revenue less cost of collection. 

(c) That this.piovision should be applied to such 
form of Imperial Se1vice as may be considered 
by the military authorities to be most useful 

“in each case. 

(d) That the organisation of each State’s unit, its 

equipment, personnel,| etc., should be such as 


* Te. “net” after allowing for any subvention or “ set-off” 
granted by the Goveinment, such as remission of tribute ot 
subsidy, or assignment of yagur 

+ Only in the Sikh and Rajput States cay suitable men 
be found within the States Other States should be allowed 
to recruit from the same fields as the Indian Army. 
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the military authorities*may consider best for 
efficiency, ang that the officers should undergo 
such training, and tests for appointanent and 
promotion, as those authorities may think 
necessary. 

(e) That the rules of pay, leave, promotion, and all 
details of interior economy should be such as 
the military authorities may approve with 
reference to the standard of efficiency which 

. they consider to be necessary. 

({) That certain States’ units should be available for 
service in British garrisons, and that all otheis 
should be yearly attached to some garrison for 
stich periods as may be considered by the 
military authorities to be necéssary for instruc- 
tion. 

(g) That units not actually serving in garrisons 
should nevertheless be incluced in some com- 
mand of the Imperial army, for purposes of 
military training and inspection in peace and 
of mobilisation in war, and should be under the 
supervision of the General Officer Commanding 
as regards the above heads (d) and (c). 

(h) ‘That while in British garrisons, whether perma- 
nently or temporarily for instruction, States’ 
units should in all military respects be under 
the orders of the officer conimanding the 
garrison, and subject to Indian military law. 

20. It would follow upon the acceptance, by the chiefs 

and the Indian Government, of any scheme on the 

ahove lines, what the Imperial Service forces would 

pass from control of the Foreign Office to that of the 
Cc 
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Commander-in-Chief. * This has gradually been the 
course as 1egards all local forces—,even the famous Pati- 
jab Frontier Force which the Provincial Government 
so long controlled. Not otherwise can efficiency be 
attained, norany real accession to the strength disposable 
for defence by Army Headquarters. It is, as the chiefs 
will readily see, indispessable that each States’ unit 
sttould have its assigned place in the military organisa- 
tion in peace, so as to be instantly ready to do its part 
in war—whether that part be in the garrisons or flying 
columns which will maintain order at home, or else on 
guard of the communications, or in the reserve, or the 
front line. As said by his Highness the Aga Khan in 
1905,*: “ These corps should be considered part of the 
regular army and, placed under the Commander-in- 
Chief.” + He adds, however, “ Their headquarters 
shotld be left in the States which pay for their main- 
tenance,’’ which seems incompatible with real efficiency, 
even though he says that “ every year they ought to be 
exercised and brigaded with the British Army.” As 
explained in paragraph 18, the Aga Khan’s proposed 
concession is unavoidable in the case of the smaller 
States, but the great ruling of titiilar chiefs ‘sould not 
need it. 

* Nineteenth Century for September, 1905 

+ See also the opinion of an experienced chief quoted in 


paragraph 12. This applies equally when, as hoped in para- 
graph 3 of No. V., gradual devolution upon a Commonwealth 
of Indian States affords us a Territotial Army of 200,000 men 
instead of the present 20,000. ‘The greater the force the more 
the need for the control of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Iinperial Army and his genetals, This is already understood 


by the more enlightened chiefs, 


II. 
Mr. Morzey’s “Some Paces Furtusr’”’ in Inpra. 


(United Service Magazine, June, 1907.) 


rt. A FORMER article * described one of the measures 
whereby Lord Lytton proposed to afford to the chiels 
and nobles of India their due position in the Indian 
Empire. He was unable, in 1876, to carry out that 
employment of their forces which Lord Dufferin com- 
menced some years later; but his other measure for 
obtaining the counsels of the chiefs in the adminis- 
tration was actually adopted for a time. Since then, 
however, the counsellors of the Empiess whom Lord 
Lytton appointed have all passed away, and have never 
been replaced. Both of these proposed measures of 
Lord Lytton are important ; namely, that of Imperial 
service by Indian chiefs, and his second measure of 
1876, whichwill‘tow be discussed. 

2 A paniphlet of that day t+ had suggested that 
Indian chiefs should be “ utilised so as to be a support 
instead of as at present, somewhat an embarrassment 
to our power in Hindustan ;” that we should identify 
their interests and’ours, “which can only be when 


* No 4. fo8 ey 
t ‘The Use of Indian Chiefs,’ W. II. Allen & Co., 1875. 
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they find themselves honoured and useful in the court, 
the council, and the field, and when the scions of the 
aristocracy are trained up im close official and social 
contact with ou1selves ,”’ that it was a mistake “ that 
these great nobles should remain, as now, negative 
quantities in the State,” and “ kept at so great a social 
distance.” It pictured a “ court like that of Akbai, 
brilliant with the retinues of Indian noblemen ;”’ 
“fegislation tempered by their counsels ;”’ and, 
“ similaily on the Moghal pattein, the courts of the 
governors of provinces attended by the provincial 
aristocracy, and the official stiffness of their adminis- 
tration similarly modified and softened,” finally, 
“dhe sons and 1elatives of these noblemen gradually 
finding suitable places among the officers of State and 
on the diplomatic and military staff.” Lord Lytton 
approved these suggestions ; he elaborated the scheme ; 
and at the Impeiial Assemblage held on the rst January, 
1877, he annotnced that Her Majesty,“ being desirous 
of seeking from time to time in matters of importance 
the counsel and advice of the princes and chiefs of 
India, and of thus associating them with the paramount 
power in a mammer honourable to themselves and 
advantageous to the general interests of the empire,” 
had authorised him to appoint certain ‘ counsellors of 
the Empress,” including eight principal chiefs. 

3. ‘This meastire remained ineffective. Lord Lytton 
could not complete it; he had on his hands the com- 
plications which grew to the Afghan war. Neither 
did Lord Dufferin complete it, though he wrote, in 
1886, ‘‘I should feel it both a relief andr an assistatice 
if in the settlement of many administrative questions 
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I could rely upon the experience angl counsel of Indian 
coadjutors ‘Ihe fact of theit suppoiting the Govein- 
ment would popularise many of its acts which now have 
the appearance of being driven through the legislature 
by force .. and if they in their tuin had a native paity 
behind them, the Goverfiment of India would cease 
to stand up an isolated rock ip the midst of a tempest- 
uous sea.’ Perhaps Loid Dufferin Ieft the measure 
undeveloped, notwithstanding his desire for coadjutors, 
because he feared the use by unsuitable persons of the 
scheme for a council of Indians as the fulcrum of an 
effort to include themselves. For, as he later said 
regarding the class represented by the Indian Congress, 
“Tt must always be remembered that, though common 
sense and a certain knowledge of affairs and of the 
world may limit the programme of the leaders to what 
they think they may have a chance of getting, the 
ideal in the minds of many of their [ollowers is an 
India in which the British Army shall ward off invasion 
from without, and preserve them from tyranny and 
ustirpation of the native princes within, while they 
themselves have free scope to administer their domestic 
affairs untrammelled by the interference of white men, 
‘except perhaps in the peison of a*Viceroy and a limited 
number of high officials,” 

4. It is certainly desirable that Indians should fave 
a strong voice in the counsels of the Imperial and 
provincial governments of India; but the voice should 
be of those whose position in the Empire is important, 
the great ruling chiefs; of those whose stake in the 
provinces is gubstantial, the’ provincial nobility and 
landed gentry, The people of India now, and probably 
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for generations toecome, will follow only these. If, 
ou the coutiary, we insist upon pur demociatic ideas, 
if we regard as representing the Indian races those 
clever talkeis and writers of the Presidency towns whose 
vety qualifications of “ English educated ’’ and “ Europe 
returned ” 1ender them foreign and suspect to the 
masses, then the ruling chiefs may perhaps acquiesce, 
but the lesser pobility and gentry will remain as now, 
discontented. 

The same considerations apply to the question of the 
employment of Indians in the higher grades of the 
administration. The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
said that this should be done “so far as may be,” and 
Mr. Morley has deprecated any “ riding off” on that 
proviso. But has the1e been such 1iding off? Lord 
Curzon has proved the contrary, giving the statistics 
of employment. ‘Two years still remain to the jubilee 
of the final suppression of the Mutiny ; in this forty- 
eight years the progress of India in the desired direction 
must surely be regarded as astonishing. Rai Maya 
Das, Superintendent of the Grey Canals, a Rai Bahadur, 
and a well-known landholder of Ferozepore, wrote to 
the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, in 1905 ; 
“Who would have thought thirty or forty years ago 
that the natives of the country would come to hold 
such, high appointments as judges of the chief court, 
members of the legislative council, deputy commis- 
sioners, settlement collectors, sessions and district 
judges, exectitive engineers, and so on. ‘The writer 
of these lines, who is in the fourth score of his years, 
would then honestly have thought it little short of a 
miracle which now is a commonplace.” Not half a 
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century has elapsed siuce the life and death stiuggle 
to decide whether there was to be an India, or a chaos 
such as has been recently described by His Highness 
the Aga Khan in the National Renew , and row the 
position is, as desciibed by Loid Curzon, of a peaceful, 
prosperous country to a-great extent administered by 
its own people. 

5. Such etnployment of Indians has always been the 
avowed object of the British Government; but, said 
Lord Curzon, ‘I also remember what those who quote 
them * sometimes forget, that the late Queen’s words 
contained a qualification, not indeed modifying their 
generosity, but limiting their application by the 
necessary tests, first of practical expediency, and 
secondly of personal fitness.” It was said, in the last 
parliamentary debate on this subject, that “the only 
qualification for employment in such posts is partly 
education, partly hates and experience ;,” and by 
another speaker, that, ‘‘ in considering the appointment 
of natives of India to high administrative posts, the 
Government must not be influenced by the loud cries 
raised by those very men who are going to get these 
appointments, but by the effect which such appointments 
would have on the people generally.” Practical ex- 
pediency, personal fitness, character and experience, 
the effect on the people, these, italicised above, are the 
points lor consideration, and chiefly the last. ‘‘ British 
tule perhaps, Bengali never,” as quoted in that debate 
by Sir H. Fowler from‘a great Indian Raja, is the 
sentiment of the various peoples of India regarding 
the class gengrally known, to British and Indians alike, 


* The Act of 1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. 
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“the Babus’ '—naimely, the lawyers, editors, and 
ae politicians of Calcutta, Madras, aid Bombay, 
who claim to represent all those various peoples ‘of a 
great continent. 

6. It is no gtatification to the nobility and the landed 
gentry, the men, be it remembered, to whom the masses. 
alone look, that the above class, “the Babus,” are 
judges of the high courts, members of the legislative 
council, membeis of the boards of reventle, com- 
missioners and judges of division, and other high 
officials. On the contrary, it is this aristocracy, duller 
perhaps than the ‘‘ English-educated ” and “ Europe- 
returned,” but really influential, who resent this state 
of things. And they represent races, districts, pro- 
vinces, popular feeling ; while ‘‘ the Babus ” represent 
only their own very limited class. That class is practi- 
cally limited to the Brahmins and Kayasths; for 
instance, the Namasudra community published, in 
1906, a tesolution ‘‘ that the Namasudras, who con- 
stitute about go per cent. of the entire Hindu agri- 
cultural population of astern Bengal, most emphati- 
cally contradict the false statement that all the Hindus 
have sympathy with the agitation set on foot” (against 
the partition of Bengal) “by the Hindus of cultured 
aa influential classes.” ‘This resolution refers specially 

‘the Brahmins, the Baidyas, and the Kayasthas, ty 
Ke a similar revolt against the Biahmins is in progress 
in the Deccan. Sixty millions of Mahommedans in. 
India are also hostile to the Congress agitation, wliile 
the attitude of the warlike Hindu communities, the 
Sikhs and the Rajputs of Rajputana, is that of amused 
“contempt. It is hard for thése at home to understand 
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that the India described by Congress speakers and 
writcis does not exist, ‘The masses here aic nol sighing 
for a democracy ; "they are extremely conservative, 
and follow their atistocracy blindly. ‘They’ did so in 
1857, and would do so to-morrow. As said by the 
Times, gth August, 1906, ‘‘In the whole course of 
Indian history there is not a single political idea; the 
people have often displayed a touching devotion to a 
dynasty or a religion, but they have never manifested 
any enthusiasm for political causes. From the dawn 
of history the people of India have been goveined 
autocratically, and all attempts to cieate political 
institutions among them must take cognisance of the 
fact.’’ In the eyes of these various peoples education 
is not everything; it is, indeed, very fa1 from being 
the chief thing. Character, position, hereditary in- 
Atence, these are the matters which concern that 
“ effect upon the people ’”’ which has above heen quoted 
as the main consideration when employing’ natives of 
India in the administration. In India the distinctions 
between classes and castes are such as IYuropeans have 
no idea of, and those who are naturally the most fitted. 
for rule and adminisiration, by position, character, 
influence, and education (apart from mere hook- 
learning), are restrained by many reasons from entering 
into competition with their inferiors, 

The considerations so far put forward apply alike 
to the use of natives of India for counsel and for adminis- 
tration. For both purposes we should turn to the 
atistocracy, whether on grounds of practical expediency, 
of personal fitness, of character and experience, or of 
the effect upon the people. These were before quoted 
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as being the chief pgints for consideration in measures 
so gravely important to British rule and the wellare 
of India, which are synonymous terms by admission 
of even the Congress leaders. ‘Those purposes above 
mentioned will now be taken separately. 

7. The employment of Indsans for counsel.—Members 
of Parliament at home and Congress-men out here do 
not aim at quite the same thing when advocating 
representative government in India’ the former desire 
representation of the people, the latter seek power for 
themselves. Does not either aim mean beginning 
at the wrong end? What has been the course of 
development of free institutions in Britain? Can 
India attain at a bound the point which we took so 
long to reach—all the time between Runnymede and 
the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1878? With us the 
commencement was made at the top, not at the bottom. 
It was only when the great nobility was broken down 
that power gradually passed lower, till, in 1832, it 
reached the middle classes The Acts of 1884-5 
finally brought in the working classes, and democracy 
was then complete. Is not that the example for India, 
rather than the course of Japan, of which no man can 
foresee the outcome, when Bushido and the divinity of 
the monarch lose their spell? Here, too, we should 
work down by degrees in the course of many genera- 
tions, commencing, perhaps, with a Privy Council 
stich as Sir William Temple devised in England, in 
1679—the measure adopted by Lord Lytton for India 
in 1876, but which still remains in abeyance. There 
is ample room for the usefulness of such a council. 
Measures concerning the welfare of the country should 
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only be taken after consultation ,with the counsellors 
of the Emperor, not, as a deliberate assembly based on 
European models—for great ruling chiels might not 
be able to leave their states simultaneously, and at 
first they certainly would not care to meet and debate 
in Emopean fashion—but in a manner congenial to 
themselves, in the freedom ,of personal intercourse. 

8. This was evidently what Lord lytton contemplated 
when he appointed, not a council of the Empire, but 
“ counsellors of the Empress,” whose advice should be 
sought “from time to time in matters of impoitance, 
thus associating them with the paramount power in a 
manner honourable to themselves, and advantageous to 
the general interests of the Empire.” * Our legislation 
and our administrative methods have not always been 
stitable to this country; it might often be well if 
proposed measuies had the advantage of ihe opinions 
of rulers, who themselves have to deal with conditions 
similar to those of British India. 

For instance, though ruling chiels might favour 
reductions of the salt-tax which induce expanded 
consumption and revenue, it is doubtful if they would 
sympathise in the wish sometimes expressed at homme, 
that the tax could be swept away altogethe. A 
leading chief has recently been quoted by an India 
paper as referring to the saying of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, when king of the Panjab, that he could carry on 
his adiministration with the salt revenue alone; and as 
asserting that it is now more important to raise the 


; The Gazfite of India Extraordinary of the 1st January, 
1877. 
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pay of the native soldier, “who gets less than an 
inferior labourer,” than to lower a tax to which the 
people have always been accustomed, and the incidence 
of which i§ too trifling to be felt. Again, as regards 
that reduction of land-revenue rates for which Congress- 
men clamour, it may be found that chiefs who them- 
selves take rdtes greatly exceeding ours may agree in 
the belief expressed by Lord George Hamilton, when 
Secretary of State for India, that British India suffers 
rather from under-assessment than from over-assess- 
ment—which fact has been made clear by Lord Curzon. 
Yet another-instance of the help which counsellors of 
the Emperor could render is in the dealings of Govern- 
ment with Native States which suffer from the incom- 
petence, neglect of duty, extravagance, or misgovern- 
tment of their rulers. ‘These are most delicate cases, 
and therefore Government sometimes shuts its eyes 
too long. But His Majesty’s Government has an 
absolute duty towards the subjects in states so afflicted. 
It has deprived them of theit own methods of redress, 
and is therefore itself bound to afford relief. Lord 
Curzon has laid down principles, the difficulty lies in 
their practice. As Lord Dufferin said, the Government 
of India now stands up ‘an isolated rock in the midst 
of a tempestuous sea,”’ tempestuous not in India only, 
but at home. If, however, the Government were ad- 
vised and supported in these cases by leading Indian 
chiefs, then not only would its action be sure and safe, 
but it would be strong against attack by even the most 
hostile here and in England. 

Mutahs mutandis, much of what is said above 
regarding Impe1ial counsellors applies also to pro- 
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vincial counsellors, who should adyise the governments 
of the seven provinges. 

9. The employment of Indians in administration,.— 
This problem should be solved as that of military 
service by chiefs ruling and titular should be solved ; * 
as many other problems concerning Imperial defence, 
and taxation in its relation,to that defence, should be 
solved , with the aid of the Imperial Council of Indian 
Princes, and the local councils of provincial nobles and 
landed gentry. What was proposed in 1875 t has 
not in the interval appeared any less feasible. Lord 
Curzon’s Imperial Cadet Corps has been created in the 
very view of rendering it feasible by the best of all 
trainings, the military training. An Indian squire 
may not bea B.A., and yet may be well qualified 10 do 
the work in his county for which the system of elective 
committees has so clearly failed, Offer himself for 
election in competition with social inferiors he will not, 
but if commissioned with others, his peers, to help in 
the administration, he would do so willingly and well. 
Provincial nobles and scions of ruling houses may not 
be “ Enrope-returned,” but many of them are well 
fitted to leain “‘ political” or “intelligence” work, { 
Revenue settlement, too, is a business for which such 


*” Te, the development of the existing incomplete schenie 
of imperial service troops. 

See the second paragraph of this article. 

i The Intelligence Depattiment of the Army in India has 
the same duties as that departinent at home. The Indian 
political department, under the Indian Toreign Office, has no 
such counterpatt ; its functions are various—diplomatic, con- 
gular, “intelligence,” admunisirative, even “reyenue”’ and 
judicial, by 
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men’ are well adapted, and for which some of them 
might readily undergo the necessary training. Regular 
civil work would perhaps be less congenial, but possibly 
some might take to it. 

to. For all employment, of whatever kind, a com- 
mission in the Army might be a passport, and should be 
condition. Military training, according to Lord Cromer, 
fits men for all administrative work; and it is best 
calculated to exclude those who are unfit under the 
conditions which have before been quoted, from Lord 
Curzon and others, as being indispensable. Whether 
in cadet corps or in an Indian Sandhurst, all the nobles 
and gentry desiring employment should first learn the 
military virtues and obtain sound military instruction,. 
and should then continue their apprenticeship as 
probationers attached to Indian regiments. After- 
wards they can diverge upon their various paths; 
some * would return to their estates and, as above 
suggested, would assist in the county administration ; 
soime would be drafted into the “ Political Department ”’ 
or the “ Intelligence Branch;”’ others might accept 
the needful severe training for revenue settlement, 
or even enter the regular civil line; others, again, 
would prefer to be confirmed in 1 their corps and adopt 
a regimental career. 

rz. To the last-named, if sae gentlemen, keen 
soldiers, and good fellows, a fair field and no favour 
would be afforded by their English comrades. Now, 
this is a matter in which the Indian Imperial and 


* Probably the majority; they will afford, in course of 
time, the reserve of 2000 officers hoped for in fiatagraph 9 of 
No, VI. 
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provincial counsellors would be of the utmost assistance, 
namely, in the selection of Indians for employment 
which must eventually lead to positions of authority. 
If Mr. Morley’s “ pace further” in this direction is to 
be a teal advance; if the employment of Indians on 
eqtial terms with the British is to be possible as a 
permanent measure; if Indians are to be acceptable 
to Englishmen as colleagues, and to Indians of all races, 
ivibes, and religions as masters, then their selection must 
be most jealously safeguarded. ‘The suggestions of 
the last two paragraphs are feasible on this condition 
ouly. English gentlemen will not tolerate an English, 
much less an Indian, snob; if nothing else happens, 
they will at any rate eschew him, and then his uscful- 
ness is gone. Indians, too, will be recusant; they 
speedily detect the kamzarf (low person) éven in an 
Englishman, and the Indian species in authority raises 
very bitter feelings. ‘ 

12, Now, selection is most difficult. Hardly can 
commissioners of division or even local governments 
resist pressure in the matter of admissions 1o the sub- 
ordinate civil service, or of recommendations for the 
subordinate commissions in the native army. Ideas 
of “good family” and ‘‘ personal fitness” become 
very elastic under the importunity to which officials 
are subject. In those cases, however, mistakes are not 
ttiinous, as would be mistakes from which result unfit 
officers of the Army, of the intelligence or political 
departments, of the land-settlement or regular civil 
services, or unsuitable county magnates. Itven a 
member of a@ruling house is not necessarily a gentleman, 
any more than all members of the British aristocracy ; 
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and, even if a gentleman, he may not be otherwise fitted 
for employment which conducts to high office, 

First, all nominations should be examined by the 
local administrations in consultation with the provincial 
counsellors. Then the recommendations of the local 
administrations should be sifted by 4 board of high civil 
and military officers specially convened from time to 
time for the purpose. Even after such purging of the 
lists, they would require the careful ‘scrutiny of the 
Viceroy himself, in consultation with the Indian chiefs 
who are counsellors of the Emperor. Again, after the 
catididate passes out of the cadet corps or other military 
school, the report of its commandant would need to 
be most carefully considered by the Viceroy and his 
cottnsellors before the cadet is accepted for attachment 
as probationer to a regiment. Finally, the report of 
the commanding officer of the regiment should be 
similarly weighed before commissioning the probationer 
in the Army, and either appointing him to a regiment 
or employing him on further probation in one of the 
departments above named ; or before conferring upon 
him any office in his county. 

No doubt this would be a tax upon the Viceroy and 
his counsellors; but failures, if many, would ruin the 
measure—would, in Mr. Morley’s words, ‘ set back the 
clock” perhaps for very many yeats. Therefore, no 
precautions can be too great against the admission of 
unsuitable men. 


TI. 
A ComMonNWEALIU Of INDIAN Sats. 


(United Service Magazine, September, 1907.) 


I. FormMeR articles * discussed two measures of Lord 
Lytton for the use of Indian chiefs and for employment 
of the aristocracy of India. The first of these, for 
military service by the chiefs, had to be dropped at the 
time, but was subsequently adopted by Lord Duflerin 
in 1889. Of the second, for a Council of the Iimpire, 
Mr. Morley speaks as an “utter failure” ; but why ? 
Becatise, as stated by the editor of Lord Lytton’s 
letters, ‘‘ The Government at home had not sanctioned 
Lord Lytton’s proposals to establish an Indian Privy 
Council and native peerage.” On the 11th May, 1877, 
he wrote to Lord Salisbury, “I am convinced that the 
fundamental political mistake of able and experienced 
British officials, is a belief that we can hold India by 
what they call good government; that is to say, by 
improving the condition of the ryot, strictly adiminister- 
ing justice, spending immense sums on irrigation works, 
etc. Politically speaking, thé Indian peasantry is an 
inert’ mass. If it ever moves at all it will move in 
obedience, not to its British benélactors, but to its 
native chiefs gnd piinces, however tyrannical they may 
* Nos. I. and II, 
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be. The only political representatives of native 
opinion are the Babus, whom we have educated to 
write semi-seditious articles in the native Press, and 
who teally represent nothing but the social anomaly 
of their own position. ook at the mistake which 
Austria made in the government of her Italian pro- 
vinces. They were ”’ (likathe British districts in India) 
“the best-governed portions of Italy; she studied 
and protected the interests of the native peasantry ; 
but fearing the native moblesse, she snubbed and 
represséd it, When that nodlesse, having nothing to 
gain or hope from the continuation of her rule, con- 
spired against it, the peasantry either remained passive 
ot else followed the lead of its natural superiors in 
attacking its alien benefactors. But the Indian chiels 
and princes arc not a mete moblesse. ‘They are a 
powerful aristocracy. To secure completely and to 
utilise efficiently the Indian aristocracy is, I am con- 
vinced, the most important problem now before us.” 

2. Lord Lytton said in this letter that he did not 
propose to increase the political power of the chiefs. 
They should remain, in the words of Sir John Malcolm 
quoted with approval by Lord Canning,* “ Royal 
instruments,’ Arkan-i-Dowlah, supports of the throne. 
As such Lord Lytton desired to enhance their dignity 
and their usefulness, thinking that, as recently said by 
Mr. Morley, “‘ we made a mistake in not attaching the 
weight we ought to attach to these powerlul princes 
and standing forces in India. It is a question whether 
we do not persist in holding these powerful men too 
lightly.” That has been when all wentevell; it is in 
time of trouble that their value appears, 

* See the last paragraph of this article, 
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The Maharaja of Babili wrote last June to the 
Madras Mail, that,“ Maharajas, Rajas, Zamindars”’ 
(great landholders), ‘and others of any ,s/aius are 
qttite loyal to the British. Sikhs and Muhammadans 
ate likewise strongly attached to the Government. 
None of these will ever encourage the present agitators ; 
on the contrary, they will use all their power and 
influence to defeat them.” This we have seen in the 
prompt action taken by the Mysore, Kashmir, and 
other native Governments against the preaching of 
sedition ; as in 1857, so now, the chiefs and aristocracy ° 
of India are on our side, and their weight is immense. 
As said thirty years ago, in a pamphlet approved by 
the wide political experience of Lord Lytton,* “ Who 
that has passed through the great agony of 1857, can 
have any but the liveliest feeling ‘of the importance 
of the Feudatories’ réle in the maintenance of our power? 
. . . Each chief gave the cue to millions of our subjects 
who were watching his every sign. . . . His adherence 

"to our cause at once lowered the tone of the preachers 
of sedition, disconcerted innumerable combinations, 
and sent a shock of disheartenment through the ranks 
of the revolt ; while at the same time raising the con- 
fidence of our adherents. On the other hand, if heading 
the movement, each ancient name would have been 
a tower of strength to the rebel cause.” 

3. Therefore, said Mr. Morley in his last Budget 
speech, ‘‘let us try to draw to our side those men who’ 
now influence the people.” Against us, he pointed out, 
ate the literati, whom Lord Lytton said that we have 
educated te sedition; “they have little to lose and 


* ‘The Use of Indian Chiefs.’ W.H. Allen & Co., 1875, 
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much to gain from revolutionary changes,” and they 
have no patriotism to restrain thgm. The sentiment 
of patiiotjsm, writes the Maharaja before quoted, 
“since the foundation of the caste system, has died 
out altogether. This system was originally introduced 
by puiestcraft (Brahmans), for their own elevation 
amongst us.... It has always been the case with 
Brahmans to set themselves against their kings.’ As 
said in a former aiticle,* this revolt against the Brah- 
mans is everywhere in progress, and they, with the 
* Kayasths, aie the only Indian classes represented by 
the Babus—“ a mere handful,” said Mr. Morley, but 
one “ which makes all the difference, is making, will 
make, all the difference,’ unless repiessed by those who 
really lead and influence the various peoples of India. 
4. Should not these considerations be weighed by 
those who desire the autonomy of India on lines only 
attained in England by gradual progress in a thousand 
years since the Heptarchy? It was said recently, 
in a temarkable series of letters by an Indian,} that” 
“the liberty which the British won alter centuries of 
effort has been given to India [rom without in a day 
. it must not be abused. Noi can it be safely 
exercised with the like expansion in India as in England 
.. . the conditions of India are widely different in 
every particular circumstance.” On this subject Mr, 
Morley refers to Mill: “if there is anybody who can 
be quoted as having becn a champion of representative 
government, it is Mill,’”’ and he cites Mill’s opinion that 


* No II. = 
+ “The Voice of Reason,” letters Lo the Crud! and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, by Punjati. 
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government by the dominant nation is legitimate, if 
it most facilitates the transition of the subject people 
to our state of civilisation. In this the aristocracy 
of India agree, but the Babus do not ; as said recently 
in the Times, “the Indian extremisis pieach the 
extermination of the English, and they, and not the 
moderate party, really represent the educated classes.”’ 
No doubt, as before quoted from a great nobleman of 
Madras, the aristocracy ‘ will use all their power and 
influence.to defeat them,” but to that end the aristo- | 
cracy must be supported. The ‘Voice of Reason ’’ 
above referred to points out that “In India we have 
a foreign Government ruling ove: almost countless 
millions of excitable Orientals, the bulk of whom 
are easily mfluenced by agitators.” Jt is only the 
aristocracy who can, and will, counteract this, if we 
do not further disgust them by putting the Babus 
over their heads. 

5. Mr. Morley has said that the attitude of the Babus 
is no reason for departing from the path of refoim ; 
to do so would be taken “as a sign of nervousness, 
trepidation, and fear; and fear, which is always 
unworthy in any Government, is in Indian Govetnment 
not only unworthy, but dangerous.” Certainly we 
cannot go back. ‘‘Self-government is the order of 
the day,” wrote A Muhammadan to the Civil and 
* Military Gazette of Lahore last June, “ it is the coming 
event. The mass at home is out and out for self- 
goverament in India, and for the matter of that, no 
Englishman, of whatever political complexion, would 
pronounce ‘himself as absolutely against self-govern- 
ment.” Nevertheless, A Muhammadan feais that we 
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may commit what ‘His Highness the Aga Khan has 
described in the National Reviewsas a “ great ethical 
wrong, wnvorthy of a Christian and humane nation, 
to give over the real power of the Government to the 
people of India.” A Muhammadan fears it because 
hitherto, to people at home in whose eyes intellectual 
ability is the criterion of political fitness, self-govern- 
ment in India has meant government by the Babus. 
“Any weakening of the British Government during 
the next two centuries,” he writes, “ would be fiercely 
resented by the Muhammadans ’’—and not by sixty 
millions of Muhammadans only, but by probably 
thrice as many Hindus’. 

6. Surely, however, we may attain internal self- 
government in India without that dreaded weakening 
of the British Government. His Highness the Aga 
Khan, like A Muhammadan, was considering the 
demand of the Congress-men; he referred to the 
disastrous conseqtiences of*a surrender of power to 
such as they. Is there no other course? Our object 
is that India should in time administer its own affairs 
as a component part of the British Empire. Why 
should we endeavour, by methods unnatural to India, 
to attain this object, when we have ready to our hand, 
in working order and fairly successful over one-third 
of India, the system under which Indians always have 
been governed and which suits them? ‘“ Ttrom the dawn 
of history,” wrote the Times last year, “ the people 
of India have been governed autocratically ’ by their 
own chiefs. No doubt, as Mr. R. H. Lliot wrote to the 
Spectator in June, Indians prefer British rifle: “ When. 
Mysore, after fifty years of British rule, was given up 
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to native tule, I had good reasons for knowing, and the 
new native Government knew it too, that the people 
generally disliked the change.” Mr. Tiliot at, the time 
“was rather in favour of it than otherwise. In the 
end I had entirely to change my opinions, and to 
acknowledge that the natives of the country knew much 
better than I did.” This feeling is universal; even 
in the British districts the masses do not like native 
administration, they prefer the Iiuglishman if they 
can get him, Nevertheless, considerations of cxpe- 
diency lead to steady increase of employment of natives, 
not only in the subordinate, but in the superior grades. 
As said recently in the Times, “ the common English 
policy by which everything of any importance is en- 
trusted to an Iinglishman, as the only competent and 
honest exponent of enlightened government, cannot 
go on for ever.” We must, in the end, find a way out 
of ‘our necessarily provisional position here. The 
question is whether that way shall be on the present 
European lines or on Indian lines. Shall we hand over 
to the Babus the working of the State machine, who, 
Mr, Morley says, ‘‘ could not do it for a week,” of whom 
Mr. Elfot states that they “ are regarded with intense 
dislike by about ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of 
India, the rural classes ’’—shall we adopt this method, 
condemned by His Highness the Aga Khan as “a great 
ethical wrong’? Or, since the power must in the 
end be transferred, since we cannot exercise it in- 
definitely, and we are pledged to its transfer—shall 
we gradually transfer it to the natural leaders, to 
those who aré capable of its exercise, who do now 
exercise it in one-third of India with [air success, 
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and in a mannere suited to the people whom they 
rile ? 

4, “TE in India there were a supreme native ruler in 
the position of the Khedive, the troubles of the India 
Office would be greatly reduced.’ This remark, in Mr. 
Meakin’s book, ‘The Life of an Empire,’ goes to the 
very root of our Indian difficulties. More than thirty 
years ago it was contended, in ‘The Use of Indian 
Chiefs,’ before quoted, that the system of administta- 
tion of the Native States is more congenial to Indians 
than the British system; that even were this saying 
true, in Marshman’s ‘ History of India,’ “ If our Govern- 
ment is the purgatory of the upper ten thousand it 
is still the paradise of the millions,”’ nevertheless the 
millions will always follow the ten thousand. ‘‘ Was it 
not so in Oudh, in 1857, when the people whom we had 
just relieved from the miseries of a disorganised rule 
and grinding oppression clung en masse to their oppres- 
sors?” “The people of India,’ said Lord Lytton’s 
letter, before quoted, “ will only move in obedience to 
its native chiefs and princes, however tyrannical they 
may be.” Mr, Meakin speaks of a supreme, native 
ruler, but such there never was over the whole congeries 
of various races and tongues called “India,” ‘There 
ate, however, many native rulers with well-organised 
administrations covering one-third of India; why 
should there not be more ? 

8, In his ‘ Egypt of the Future,’ Mr. Edward Dicey, 
C.B., has urged that we should follow the example of 
Russia in Central Asia, of France in Tunis, of Austria 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. He desites the policy 
“propounded by Lord Dufferin and advocated by 
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Nubar Pasha, namely, that we shoukl administer Egypt 
as we administer the Native States of India... . 
Supreme authority should be vested in the, hands of 
the representative of the protecting Power. Subject to 
this supreme authority, as little change as possible 
should be made in the internal administration of the 
protected states.’ This reform is possible in Egypt ; 
how far is it still possible in India? It is perhaps still 
possible here to some extent; indeed, if ever with- 
drawal [rom India is demanded by British taxpayers 
impatient of the great naval and military burden 
imposed by its defence, then the gradual adoption of 
Mr. Dicey‘s method would be the necessary preliminary 
of such retirement. In the cotrse of the two centuries 
demanded by A Muhammadan, in his letters before 
mentioned (“ any weakening of the British Government 
during the next two centuries would he fiercely resented 
by the Muhammadans’’), much might be done in the 
direction of autonomy. By degrees the Native States’ 
boundaries might be enlarged; by degrees new states 
might be created—as Mysore and Kashmir were created 
during the nineteenth century; all taking up their 
_shares of India’s investments, the ‘ productive” delot 
for railways and Canals, and paying off their quotas of 
her ‘‘ unproductive ’’ debt, which is chiefly on account 
of wars, like that of “ the Mutiny,” which have assured 
the peace and prosperity of India. ‘There would of . 
course remain great tracts, the coast provinces, which 
could not be included under any native chieftain’s rule, 
and which must, so long as we stay in India, abide 
under our direct administration; but still, by very 
gradual process, great advance could be made, even in 
* 
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the current century, towards the system which Lord 
Dufferin advocated. Our avoweg object, whether in 
Egypt or,in India, is internal autonomy, and only on 
Mr. Dicey’s method can that be attained. Mr. Dicey 
cannot ‘‘ understand how the absolute atttocracy of the 
ruler can be the way to prepare the ruled for autonomy. 
‘The process seems analogaqus to that of the schoolmaster 
who undertook to teach his pupils the art of swimming, 
but would never allow them to go into the water till 
they had learned to swim.’’ Now in’ the Native States 
of India they have learned to swim, and the nearest 
approach possible to an atttonomous India would be a 
commonwéalth of those states under the British Pro- 
tectorate. No doubt it might fall to pieces were that 
Protectorate withdrawn; but the gradual establish- 
tment of such a commonwealth would give India her 
best chance in preparation for that case. It would also 
be the indispensable preliminary of our withdrawal, for 
only so could the British Government dispose of its 
investments, and discharge the obligations incurred on 
behalf of India, before the necessarily enstuing. collapse 
of India’s credit ruined her creditors. 

9. The question is of attaining, within some measur- 
able period of time, that administration of India by 
Indians for Indians which is our declared, object. 
Entire autonomy India, as a whole, has never had; 
even the more reasonable of the Babus do not desire 
it, much less the chiefs, nor is it conceivable; as Mr. 
Dicey says of Egypt, “to talk of autonomy,” “dc. 
independence of some protecting Power, “as coming 
within the range of practical politics seems to me an 
absurdity.’ But self-government by Indians under a 
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central authority is not only existent, but in different 
degrees successiul, in {ic Native States. 7” ‘he proposal 
is simply this—to use and develop existing machinery ; 
to adopt the only form of Swaraj that India has ever 
known. ‘The method of Swaraj hitherto favoured, on 
_ European lines, is foreign to Indian customs and tradi- 
tions; it is dreaded, not by the aristocracy alone, but 
by the masses; in the words of His Highness the Aga 
Khan, its adoption would be “a great ethical wrong, 
unworthy of a Chtistian and humane nation.’ Such 
being the case, why not consider another method ? 

to, That method is to extend by slow degrees the 
systems of native administration, which already cover 
one-third of India, over as much as may be possible of 
the remaining two-thirds of that country. ‘The exten- 
sion of territory of existing states, the conferring of 
ruling powers on titular chiefs, or the creation of new 
states in favour of territorial magnates, representatives 
of ancient houses, should be primarily the reward of 
special desert in that Imperial Service by Indian chiefs 
advocated in the first of these articles.* On this service 
of the Native States depends the great increase of the 
Indian forces demanded by the military situati8n in 
Central Asia and our engagement to defend Alghani- 
stan; and it is by their.share in the defence of India 
that the desert of the nobles should chiefly be measured. 
For instance, stppose the case of a chiel who, from the 
commencement of the Imperial Service movement has 
taken up the burden in greater proportion to his revenues 
than others, even of the few who have hitherto come 
forward. It*is decided to acknowledge his services 


* No, I. 
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by the grant of adgacent territory. A calculation would 
be made of the proportionate shgre of ‘‘ unproductive ”’ 
Indian debt ; that proportion, perhaps one and a half 
to two years of the assigned revenue, would be the 
nazvana (or “‘ fine’’ in the feudal sense) payable for the 
assigned teiritory, plus the value of the plant trans- 
ferred, buildings, roads,,etc, ‘The net revenue of the 
assigned territory, after deduction of cost of collection 
and of administration, would be for maintenance of a 
prescribed increase of the Imperial Service troops of 
the State. Or suppose one of the titular chiefs, a 
Talukday of Oudh, or a Raja’of Madras or Bengal, to 
come forward patriotically in the scheme of Imperial 
Service, and that as reward he is granted ruling powers 
in his jagiys and estates, then a share of the “ unpro- 
ductive ’’ Indian debt proportionate to his revenues 
would be assessed as nazrana. Or suppose the creation, 
in favour of a representative of some ancient house, of 
an entirely new state, on the piecedent of Mysore or 
Kashmir, then similarly a nazvana would be taken, of 
a share of the above debt proportionate to the revenue 
of the state created, and a quota of Imperial Service 
troofs would be assessed on the new state As the 
measure gradually progressed it would probably be 
further desirable for the Government to relieve itself 
also of “ pioductive’’ debt, by transferring to the 
Native States the proportion of productive works, 
railway and irrigation, included in their tetritories, on 
payment of proportionate shares of the cost, according 
to the precedent of the shares of the Sirhind Canal held 
by some Punjab States. 

II. In suggesting the gradual extensivx of the Native 

ut 
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States’ system it is fot contended that this system is 
ideal, only that direct British administration of India 
cannat go on for ever, and that the rule of Indian chiefs 
is better than the rule of Babus—which latter indeed 
is impossible.* Sit John Low’s admission was true, 
some sixty yeats ago, that the great mass of the subjects 
of a Native State would be grqteful fo1 Biitish govern- 
ment. Sir John Low, alone among the members of 
the Supreme Council, was then resisting Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexation of Nagpur. He made the above admission 
while still contending for the maintenance of Native 
States. Some yeas later the Benares Akhbar said of 
the grants of territory 1o Indian chiefs, in reward of 
mutiny services, that “The pedple of the territory 
granted are never so happy as they were under Buitish 
rule.’ ‘his also was true, then, bit matters have since 
greatly improved in the Native States. Moreover, 
though native iule unchecked and unsupervised may 
be bad, yet it suits the people. As said of Egypt by 
Mr. Dicey. + “ Their ideas are not out ideas, theit 
ways ate tlot our ways. ‘The Egyptians have been used 
to be ruled despotically for centuties without end, and- 
their ideal of government is that of personal rule.* . 

I should not be at all surprised to find that even amidst 


* Jn a senset of couise, the adiuuustration of India, under 
native rule, has always been, and always will be, in the hands 
of these Brahmans,and Kayasths, the hereditary héerats of India, 
who aloue have profited by our education, and who have 
tutned that benefit agamst us Under the Native States’ 
system they would be kept iu their place, for Native Rulers 
stand no nonselise—wituess the recetit orders of the Mysore, 
Cashmere, and Nipal Governments; they would be suitably 
employed, quiet, and content 

+ ‘The Story of the Khedive,’ by Edward Dicey, C.B, 
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the classes which have benefited the most by our 
refoms there were often zegrets for the bygone days.” 
The Native States’ system in India is no longer unchecked 
and without supervision as in Sir John Low’s day; it 
is the watchfulness of the Government which renders 
their administrations successful and satisfactory to their 
people, as they now for the most part are. 
1g. Nevertheless, “‘ we confess that, uncompromis- 
ingly as our system rubs against every angle of the 
Oriental nature, the instances are yet few, if any, where 
the inhabitants of a tract that has been some time under 
British rule would consent to revert to native govern- 
ment.” * ‘This was true thirty years ago, but the great 
attraction of British adntinistration is being gradually 
weakened in the substitution of Indian for British 
agency. It was also due laigely to the lenity of our 
land revenue system’ native rulers cannot forego, as 
we have, the major part of the State claim upon the 
produce of the land. The main objection to native 
rulers will, therefore, disappear if the exigencies of 
Imperial defence compel us to raise our reventie rates 
-to something approaching the standard of the Native 
States. ‘The question, moreover, is not between, British 
tule and native iule, but between adiministration by 
the Babus, with the British power behind them, or 
administration by the Indian chiefs; on this, when 
once understood, there is no doubt as to the choice of 
the masses. For these dull masses, however, the 
question cannot for long be so posed and understood. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that the main objection to the 
extension of Native States’ administratien would come 
* “The Use of Indian Chiefs.” W.H, Allen & Co,, 1875. 
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from. the British Indian subjects affected. But would 
the people realty be worse off; and if so would not the 
subjects of Native States be generally anxious for 
British tule? Sir John Low thought so sixty years 
ago, but it is doubtful now whether Native States’ 
villageis are attracted by the happier condition of their 
British neighbours. The pegple on both sides of a 
border ate generally of the same classes, often closely 
related. An observer will find no difference in their 
circumstances, all the indices of village comfort are 
the same—with this difference that the land of the 
Native States’ subjects is their own, that of the British 
subjects is often moitgaged. Some years ago a 
pamphlet by a native official explained that our people 
pay three jamas (assessments), of which one goes to the 
lawyeis. That sama is escaped by the Native States’ 
subject, though the second, the ‘‘ bribes ’’ ama, is much 
the same for him and the British subject. ‘The third, or 
revenue jama of the former, is on an average about 
double that of the British subject; ze. the native 
administration secures a part of what the Buitish 
subjects squander on litigation, but only a part, and 
the Native States’ subject thus remains on the whole 
at least as well off as his British neighbour. Those 
familiar with both systems can see advantages in 
Native States’ methods which should lead British ryots 
to accept, transfer contentedly, Still the fact remains 
that, at first, they would not do so. 

Nor would there be any reason for stcl. a measure 
cotild the system of British India remain as itis. But 
it cannot. Self-government has to be introduced. At 
present we are striving for it on wrong lines, of which 
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the result to the yyo?, could he understand it, would 
more than reconcile him to the altemative, to the 
restoration of self-government té India on her ancient 
lines—the system of the Native States. 

13. It has not hitherto been our practice to surrender 
‘to native administration tracts which have long enjoyed 
“the blessings of British tule.”’ But this, and the 
objection of the British vyots discussed in the last 
paragraphs, do not really affect the present question. 
For, assuming that our avowed object is the internal 
autonomy of India, the question is only of the method 
of substituting native for British administration. But 
there are other objections to the present proposals, for 
instance that of a native Indian statesman of wide 
experience—" The first and the foremost duty of the 
Government at the present time is to extirpate the 
agitation and sedition spread by the Congress, and as 
long as this is not thoroughly suppressed any proposal 
of this sort would be inopportune.” But the proposal 
is not for any new announcement of policy, only for a 
change of view on the method of carrying out an avowed 
policy. No sudden change is proposed, nothing to be 
done immediately or even proximately, only the principle 
to be accepted of a gradual process which shall be carried 
out in the ctirrent and next centuries. Another objet- 
tion, by a very able Indian nobleman, is ‘‘ Where are 
the chiefs?’ Now it is true that the level of qualifica- 
tion in Indian chiefs, as a body, is not at present very 
high. It would be strange if it were so when we, in 
Mr. Morley’s words, ‘ persist in holding these powerful 
men too lightly.” What room have the chiefs to 
exercise, what incitement to acquire, the qualities of 
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statesmen ? But when, as suggested in the pamphlet 
before quoted, “they find themselves honoured and 
useful in the court, thé council and the field, and when’ 
the scions of the aristocracy are trained up“in close 
official and social contact with ourselvds,” then the 
qualities of the born leaders of the Indian races will. 
rise into view from the rust of disuse. A third objection 
is that chiefs might misapply increased revenues, as 
some now squander what they have. But the con- 
ditions of such increase of revenue have been stated in 
paragraph ro, and would be enforced by the Eimperor’s 
representatives. One main object of the measure 
depends on those conditions, namely, the necessary 
increase of the defensive power of the Empire by the 
military service of the chiefs. But the Imperial native 
army, and the subsidiary British forces, would remain 
as they are now, being maintained by the revenues of 
the coast provinces, by the opium revenue, and by the 
custom duties. Thus Ambala, Lucknow, and other 
cantonments would remain as much Imperial garrisons, 
were the surrounding territories included in Native 
States, as are now Mhow, Secunderabad, Bangalore, 
etc., under the same conditions. Finally, there is the 
probable objection, by extremists in Ingland, that 
the autocratic rule of Indian chiefs is not at all what 
they intend by self-government in India; that the 
only self-government is government by representatives . 
of the people. This means government by the Babus,* 
but in India there is an aristocracy to be reckoned with, 


* The general Indian term for the lawyers, journalists, 
and other poliffcians of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, who 
claim 1o represent all the Various peoples of India, 
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whom alone the, people will follow. No doubt we 
tight, for a time, force the Babus upon them, but 
neither the aristocracy nor thé people in India will 
willingly accept, as in Iurope, leaders and rulers on 
the sole qualifications of education, intellectual ability, 
and powers of oratory. In relying on such we have, 
as Jord Salisbury said of Turkey, ‘‘ put our money on 
the wrong horse,” and fhe present policy cannot lead 
to the self-government we desire. Shall we then go on 
drifting as at present, or rather consider some mote 
practical method ? 

14. “The safety of our rule,” wrote Lord Canning, 
in 1860,* “is increased, not diminished by the main- 
tenatice of native chiefs well affected tous. . . . Should 
the day come when India shall be threatened by an 
external enemy, or when the interests of England 
elsewhere may require that her Eastern Empire shall 
incur more than ordinary risk, one of our best mainstays 
will be found in these Native States. . . . It was long 
ago said by Sir John Malcolm that if we made all India 
into Zillahs’’ (British districts), ‘it was not in the 
nature of things that our Empire should last fifty years ; 
but that if we could keep up.a number of Native States, 
without political power but as royal instruments, we 
should exist in India as long as our naval superiority in 
Europe was maintained. Of the substantial truth of 
this opinion I have no doubt, and recent events have 
made it more deserving of our attention than ever.” 
In forty-seven years since has it become less deserving 
“of attention? In 1857-58 the native Governments, 


* Despatch of the 30th April, 1860, pwblished in the 
Caleutta Gazette of the 22nd December, 1860, 
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wrote Lord Canning, “served as breakwaters to the 
stoim which would ofherwise have swept over ts in one 
great wave.” So now do they defeat the atjempts of 
the Babus to raise a similar wave. If further they 
serve to avert from India the “ great wrong ”’ feared by 
His Highness the Aga Khan, namely, “ to give over the 
teal power of the Governmeyt to the people of India” 
in the person of ‘‘ the Babus,” they will thus render to 
this country a no less signal service than they rendered 


tn 1857-58. 


Iv. 
DECENTRALISATION AND THE DEFENCE oF INDIA, 
(United Service Mi agazine, October, 1907.) 


1. In a letter to Lord Lytton, of the oth June, 1846, 
Lord Salisbury spoke of the masses in India as being 
“for the most part politically asleep . . . to expect 
political support in a pinch from the natives of India, 
as a consequence and recognition of good government, 
is an ‘optimist’s dream. ... The literary class—a 
deadly legacy from Metcalf and Macaulay—are politi- 
cally alive enough; but under the most favourable 
circumstances they never give any political strength to 
a state. ... In India they cannot be anything else 
than opposition in quiet times, rebels in time of trouble. 
There remains the aristocracy. ... If they are with 
ts, we can hardly be upset.” 

Lord “Curzon, also, has recently said, in the Times, 
that ‘“ the point of view of a Native Chief is, in many 
cases, fundamentally different from that of the type 
known as the educated native.” In fact, the Indian 
aristocracy understand the problems of government 
and the needs of the people, which the Babus do not 
understand. These are the grounds on which in former 
atticles * I have advocated the use of the Indian 


* Nos. I. and Il, 
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aristocracy in counsel, in administration, and in 
Imperial defence. Moreover, the internal autonomy of 
India being ou1 avowed object, it has been urged * that 
this should be sought in the establishment of a’Common-~ 
wealth of Indian States, rather than in a system of 
representative government on British lines. 

2. Indian autonomy, on the method above proposed 
—on which, as the Times ha’s said, “ from the dawn of 
history, the.pedple have been governed autocratically,”’ 
by their own chiefs—seems the best solution of the 
problem of gradually relieving ourselves, as [ar as may 
be possible, of the direct administration of India. 
Apart from our pledges, this is desirable, because, as 
Lord Lytton wrote to Mr. Morley thirty years ago, we 
are growing inapt for such direct administration : ‘‘ Yes, 
the outlook for this Empire is doubtless grave; it is 
always so, but chiefly, I think, because the government 
and the very maintenance of India depend ultimately 
on the will of a people from whose political life the 
sentiment and instinct of Empire seems dying out... . 
From no other point of view does the future of our 
Indian Empire inspire me with any serious alarm.” 

3. Again, decentralisation, both administrative and 
financial, is a pressing quegtion in India. ‘To effect this 
by gradually devolving the administration, and the 
provision for defence, upon the Native States already 
existing over otte-third of India, and new ones formed 
by restoring, as far as possible, the former ‘erritoties 
now lumped together as British provinces,“is a method 
worthy of consideration, India has always been a 
congeries of independent states, rising, falling, warring 

* No, III 
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with each other; , from, time to time more or less 
sttbjected to a central power. In the ideal India this 
system would be regulated, interifecine war forbidden, 
internal niisgovernment and oppression prevented, by 
the supervision of a British Kimpire immune, humanly 
speaking, from the external assault or internal decay 
which have disabled former centraf Governments. We 
have now in India existifig, vigorous, well-organised, 
the system of self-government stited to that country 
—in the administration of the Native States. It is in 
the eventual extension of that system that the final 
solution of the Indian problem may be found. More- 
over, should Britain ever determine to abandon India, 
that, as before explained,* is the only method whereby 
she can extricate herself without ruin toIndia’s creditors, 
and can give India any chance at all of surviving 
Britain’s withdrawal. The measure proposed is the 
best possible for India in that case. As a Common- 
wealth of Indian States, even severed from the British 
Empire, India might perhaps escape the fate of ancient 
Britain for as long as the chiefs refrained from hostilities 
ainong themselves. But administrations on I{ruopean 
lines, by elected bodies of Babus, could not stirvive for 
a year. 

4. In July last the Maharaja of Bikanir stated in a 
letter to the Times, as being the views of the princes 
and chiefs throughout India, that the Indian States 
are in line with the British Government and devoted 
to the throne; + that there are defects in the present 


* No. III. 
t It is the Indian States which lave recent®y shown the 


way in dealing with seditious talk and writing. Again, it is 
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system of dealing with these stateg and reasons for 
reconsideration of the Government's “relations with 
them; that althougl? an independent federation of 
" Indian States is impracticable, yet, under the guidance 
and protection of the British Government such a 
federation might work successfully. Indeed, what 
other ptactical way is there of attaining, however 
gradually and slowly, self-government in India? It is 
not a question between conceding or withholding this,. 
for it is admitted that the present system catinot 
endure and we are pledged to autonomy ; the question 
is only one of method. The question is between a 
method familiay and congenial to the Indians, or one 
which is foreign to them. ‘The Times has said that all 
attempts to create political institutions among them 
must take cognisance of the fact that attocratic 
government is the only system they have ever known - 
ot desired. “The question, then, is between political 
institutions on British lines, or those under which, as 
the Times says, “‘ from the dawn of history, the people 
of India have been governed.” Again, it is not a 
question of any sudden change or heroic measure, of 
Government Resolutions, of declarations of policy ; 
only of a change of ideas, of adoption of a new guiding 
principle to be gradually translated into action as 
opportunity arises during generations to come. ‘The 
principle guiding us hitherto tends to the creation in 
India, rapidly, of institutions which have taken us, in 


ant Indian State (Mysore) that has set the example of cele- 
brating Empire Day, with the object of “training the rising 
generation in fhe virtues of loyalty and pattiotisin, and in 
the duties and responsibilities attaching to British citizenship.” 
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Britain, a thousand yeats to develop. The principle 
now advocated {s of the gradual extension and improve- 
ment of indigenous institutions—let British institutions 
grow up, if they may, within these, but not be imposed 
from without. Ifven now the Native State system in 
India is not one of unchecked personal rule. The 
Indian Chief has his Darbar, his Aimleh or Ministers, his 
Uma or Barons, who exercise a very teal check upon 
his will; and the tendency is towards continual 
development of a constitutional system. Such a 
growth is natural, whereas that which we seek to foster 
is unnatural; our present methods can have no result, 
for democracy in India is unthinkable. Instead of 
drifting, then, on a course which leads nowhere, we 
. should set before us a definite policy for the attainment 
in this century—or even within the two centuries 
demanded by A Muhammadan before quoted *—of our 
avowed object, the administration of India. by Indians 
for Indians. 

5. The Madras Mail has recently quoted views:stated 
to its late editor by Lord Lytton, in 1877. “ Lord 
Lytton expressed in emphatic terms his opinion that 
centralisation is excessive.” Speaking of the “ chronic 
disinclination to give a more free hand to locgl Govern- 
ments,’ Lord Lyiton said, in effect, that he was 
strongly in favour of this, but that the Indian system 
was too strong for him. Lord Mayo had before taken 
up this question as regards finance. During the 
discussion which then arose comparison was made, on 
the “actuals ” of 1871-2, of the revenues derived from 
three chief provinces. It was shown that,Bengal, with 
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64,000,000 of population, and an area of 239,000 square 
miles, yielded 79,740,000 rupees; "Bombay, with 
13,000,000 of population and 331,000 square miles, 
paid 44,160,000 rupees; the North-West Provinces 
(now part of the United Provinces), with a population 
of 30,000,000, and an atea of 83,000 square miles, paid 
49,970,000 tupees. Opium and Customs revenue was 
excluded in the above figures’, as belonging to all India, 
and only credited locally for convenience. Then by 
proportion it was found that if compared with Bombay 
on population only, Bengal should yield upwards of 
ai crores revenue; if compared with the North-West 
Provinces on population only, the amount should be 
upwards of ro crores. If compared with either on 
area and population together, the Bengal revenues 
should be nearly 40 crores, or nearly 31 crores. But, as 
the discrepancy was really under the one head of “ land 
reventie,”’.comparison was also made on thoée figures 
only, with the result that, on population, Bengal’s land. 
revenue should have been 102,000,000 rupees, com- 
pared with Bombay, or 74,000,000 rupees compared 
with the North-West Provinces; and on area and 
population together, Bengal’s land revenue should have 
been 184,000,000 rupees, or 223,400,000 on the respec- 
tive proportions of Bombay or the North-West Pro- 
vinees ; whereas the Bengal land revenue was 33,720,000 
rupees! The conditions were assumed to be alike in all 
three provinces, though, in fact, Bengal is the ‘most 
productive, Still, even on the average of the above 
proportions, the land revenue of Bengal in 1871-2 
should have been nearly 15 crores instead of 33 crores ; 
and it"has been calculated on the rents of the present 
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day, so far as they are known, that Bengal, if assessed 
at the revenue rates of other provinces, would now be 
paying over 20 crores land revenu®, : 

On thése figures it was urged that insomuch as 
provinces under permanent settlement “do not con- 
tribute in fair proportion to the Imperial expenditure 
for defence, and this failure mecessitates general 
taxation to meet the defitiency, to that extent is the 
rest of India defrauded.” Sir Henry Durand, too, in 
the income-tax debate of 1869, said that “ if it were not 
for the existence of perfnanent settlements of land in 
some provinces” (Bengal and Madras), “he could not 
have agreed to the imposition of an income-tax. But 
so long as our permanent settlement was in force he 
felt the necessity for some such measure.’ ‘The 
Lietttenant-Governor of Bengal enforced this argument 
by showing, in the same debate, that under the Perma- 
nent Settlement the land revenue from Bengal was in 
course of falling to only one-tenth of the rents, instead 
of being one-half as in the rest of India. Regulations 
IX. and X. of 1812 fixed the land revenue at or per 
cent. of the rents,* the proportion taken by the Native 
Governments to which we succeeded. In 1833 ‘this 
proportion was reduced to five-sixths; in 1840 to 
two-thirds ; now it is fixed at a nominal one-half, in 
practice an average of 45 per cent. This applies only 
to periodical settlements; under the Permanent 


+ Nine per cent. was allowed to ithe Zamindars on the 
State share of the produce of the land. That share was fixed 
by the Iimperor Akbar and his revenue Minister, Raja Todar 
Mal, at one-third of the gross produce calciflated on the 
avetage of nineteen-year cycles. 
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Settlement the proportion has fallen from 91 per cent. 
to probably only ro per cent. or less. 

6. Decentralisation "was advocated in Lord Mayo’s 
time, not only upon this ground of the injiistice in 
treating Indian revenue as a whole and disregarding 
the inequalities of contribution of the various provinces, 
put also on that of administrative efficiency. As said 
in a note by Major Burne, Lord Mayo’s private secre- 
tary, ‘‘a Viceroy is overtaxed, swallowed up in petty 
details, and prevented from carrying out really good 
work or meastires of reform which of themselves should 
occupy his whole time.’ Again a third, and even then 
the most important, point of view was that of Imperial 
defence, How much more important is this now ! 

It is accepted that, whenever occasion may arise, 
Russia can deploy, and maintain, 500,000 to 600,000 
men on the Afghan frontier ; with inferior facilities she 
did recently maintain more men at a greater distance. 
Therefore, in order to insure peace, we must be able to 
oppose her with greater forces; say, with the Military 
Correspqndent of the Times, 750,000 men. Reckoning 
on the Amir for 100,000, there remain 650,000 men to 
provide; and we have only 250,000 now in India in- 
cluding the few Native States’ contingents. Let us 
even stippose that Britain, in addition to all that she 
does now, will eventually arrange to keep 200,000 men 
at India’s call; still India has, sooner or later, to find 
200,000 more men. Now the Budget provision of 
rgo7-8, for India’s present strength, is (21,247,900 
(Financial Statement of the 2otlf March); how are 
more funds ogmore men to be got? The’only way lies . 
in decentralisation, in devolution of administration and 
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of provision for defence—primarily upon the provinces ; 
eventually; as far ‘as may be, upon a commonwealth of 
Indian States. 

4, In “the discussion of Lord Mayo’s time it was 
shown, by the “‘ actuals’ of 1871-2, that after transfer 
to the provinces of their own revenues and the corre- 
sponding seivices, the Imperial sources of income 
(chiefly [rom Customs atfd opium) would suffice for all 
heads of Imperial expenditure except ‘‘ Army”; and 
the final conclusion stated in a pamphlet of that day * 
was that “it may fairly be assumed that the entire net 
defensive expenditure of the Empire will require to be 
contributed by the provinces . . . in proportion to 
their wealth’ and population, and not to their own 
immediate military requirements?’ At the present day 
it appears equally necessary and just that the provinces 
of India should contribute to their common defence in 
the proportion of their population and resources, and 
equally probable that no more need be required of them 
for other Imperial purposes. ‘There seems no reason to 
suppose that if the Supreme Government transferred 
to the provinces their own administrative’ affairs and 
financial resources, there would result any special 
fluctuations in the needs and demands of the Iniperial 
services. ‘The “defence ’’ bill, certainly, will increase 
by degrees, and the object of the measure is that this 
should be*possible and that the cost should fall on the 
provinces in more just proportion than hitherto. There 
would be considerable provincial economy as compared 
with Imperial conduct of all ordinary expenditure, for 
instance in the direction of unification, of establish- 


* “Indian Finance.’ W.H. Allen & Co., 1875, 
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ments ; what could not be done by.economy towards 
mecting the vital objget, the provision of that defence 
on which their prosperity, their very existence, depends, 
the provinces would have to do by recovery of land dues 
foregone, or by taxation. Apart from the periodical 
increase of the “ defence ’’ quotas which would be fore- 
seen and provided for, there, need be no unexpected 
demands to dislocate the local financial arrangements. 
Calamities, such as wars and famines, would be met by 
the Imperial Government with loans, recouped by 
special taxation of general incidence; and similarly 
losses caused by Home pressure to the Indian Imperial 
revenues derived from opium or from Customs, As to 
the “ defence’’ quotas, the rating -of the provinces 
-wotld at first be a difficult matter; but, no doubt, an 
agreement for a period of years could bé reached 
eventually between the Local and Supreme Govern- 
ments, with the Secretary of State as arbiter, and subse- 
quent reassessments would be easier. 

. 8 This provincial decentralisation would lead up to 
and facilitate that devolution upon Indian States pro- 
posed in a former article, for which devolution the 
measures advocated in the previous articles are prepara- 
tory.*- As territories were by degrees transferred from 
the British provinces to Indian States (existing and to 
be created) the service charges of the former would 
diminish with the resources transferred, and . the 
“défence”’ contribution also would diminish in cash, 
béing replaced by the,States.in kind as éxplained in the 
last article}. Tor this purpose Indian Chiefs would, 


e , = 7 
* See the fitst paragraph of this article. 
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and easily could, gradually recover the due State share 
of the produce which we forego even in our periodical 
settlements (to a native ruler the people cheerfully , 
render dues sanctioned by immemorial custom) ; and 
could thus maintain forces needed for defence much 
exceeding the utmost afforded by the cash ‘ defence ”’ 
quotas obtainable from the territories while comprised 
in British provinces. At'the same time these “ defence” 
assessments as eventually arrived at in the coast 
provinces which we must retain, imposed in a real pro- 
portion to their population and resources, together with 
“ Customs,” “ Opium,” and other Imperial income set 
free in the -proposed redemption of the public debt by 
the Native States,* should suffice to maintain the 
Imperial forces on at least the scale of to-day, 

g. Thig is the main object of all these proposals, in 
this and previous articles—namely, the defence of India. 
Since 1869 that has been the purpose, whether in dis- 
cussing the use of Indian Chiefs and the aristocracy, or 
decentralisation and finance, or self-government and a 
Commonwealth of States—hecause all these tend to, 
and on these depend, the solution of that problem of 
defence. The questions of reform and of defence hang 
together, for how can any reforms benefit India if 
Britain has to abandon her as being unable or unwilling 
to defend herself? Should not, then, all reforms tend 
do a defence which is the only alternative to that 
“ bloody chaos ’’ which Mr, Morley foresees after our 
withdrawal [rom India? Who else will provide that 
defence: is it credible that the British taxpayer’ will 
agree to more than he is now being askedsto do for it ; 
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that he would not rather withdray from India than 
increase the military and naval burden which he now 
bears on her accoun?? Habit makes us forget it, but 
the burden is great. Britain must keep up at least 
200,000 troops lor the succor of India; she holds the 
Cape, Egypt, the Mediterranean fortresses, to permit 
of that succour; a large part of her fleet is maintained 
to guard the oceans which ‘afford access to or wash 
India’s shores. How much of England’s defence bill 
is for the protection of her dependencies, chiefly India ! 
And what does India for herself? ‘The last Financial 
Statement gives the gross expenditure on the Army as 
$21,247,900, but the net cost is less, say .20 millions, 
plus what thirty Native States spend on less than 20,000 
Imperial Service Troops, say ? million—at any rate a 
total of under 21 millions, which, on a population of 
300 millions is rs. 5d. per head! ‘“‘ Perish India’ was 
first said by Mr. Freeman thirty years ago, when India’s 
interests threatened to commit us again to the cause of 
Turkey. May not the feeling be roused anew if at 
some crisis the British taxpayer finds that, notwith- 
standing all his sacrifices, India is still indefensible 
through her failure to maintain adequate forces, and 
can only be defended at Britain’s further cost? The 
more so that, as in the case of our dominion in Egypt, 
“When it was proved to demonstration that the 
immense benefits had failed in procuring for us gratitude 
or respect the gilt was washed off the gingerbread, ‘Ihe 
British nation is not enthusiastic about its continu- 
ance.” * ; 

ro., The igamense benefits conferred by Britain on 

* ‘The Egypt of the Future,’ by Edward Dicey, C.B. 
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India during the last 150 years, cannot be shown in 
figures, they ‘can be but feebly expressed in words ; 
take, then, only the progress of two decades. Before 
leaving Ihdia Lord Curzon contrasted the statistics of 
1883 with those of 1904, as follows :— 


Capital invested by Goverment in railways and ant 


irrigation 4+ 56 
Capital invested by companies in Indian industries + 2: 
Deposits in Government Savings Banks zhi et 43 
Deposits in Presidency Banks i : + 92 
Deposits in xchange Banks sd sy Le ok O85 
Deposits in other banks ., E es = 1. $130 
Government paper held in India 1 of 29 
Investments in debentures of Local Authotities .. & go 
Incomes assessed to income tax, excluding at both 

dates the incomes now cas aa oi ay 2 fF 20 
Rupee circulation . or we ar 1. ob 29 
Note circulation in active use + 68 
Net absorption of gold in the ten years pteceding the 

two dates of inquiry , +120 
Net absorption of silver in the same two period's 1. $136 
Value of imporis .. - es me a oe of 35 
Value olexports .. my an 3 “34 ». + 48 

CTaLe, 
Productive debt .. “es i Re i os + 69 
Unproductive debt ee Ba = oa AY Ge eG 


Naturally the British taxpayer must ask, on these 
figures, why a people of 300 millions, thus prospering, 
should pay only 1s. 5d. per head for their own defence, 
and leave the rest of the burden upon the shoulders of 
40 thillions in Britain. 

iz. Partly in view to reconcile the British taxpayer 
to this burden of India by further identifying that 
country with his Crown; partly because a Common-* 
wealth of Indian States needs a royal head, it was 
suggested two years ago, in the Civil and Military 
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Gazette of Lalore, to visibly extend the British Crown 
over India in the person of a Prince Viceroy, ‘This 
desire first arose when his late Majesty visited India 
in 1875; and again, thirty years later, the desire was 
renewed by the visit of the Prince of Wales. Loyalty 
in India, as was then said, “is no doubt primarily 
‘faithfulness to the law,’ to the constituted Govern- 
ment, but it demands as its object some Avatar,” a 
material presentment of the abstract concept of 
royalty. “The idea is of a Prince, India’s own .. . 
the measure need entail no dislocation of the existing 
system.” At present the sovereignty of India is in 
commission; the Emperor is represented by the 
Governor-General in Council, a comimittee of whicli 
the president, the Viceroy, has (said Lord Lytton to the 
editor of the Madras Mail in explanation of his inability 
to decentralise) “ but two votes in a division, one of © 
these being a casting vote,’ The suggestion of 1905 
was that some day a Royal Prince should rule India as 
representative of the Emperor, with the present com- 
mittee, known, as the Governor-General in Council, as 
his Cabinet ; a Premier and Ministers of Departments 
responsible only to the Prince, and to the Emperor 
through him—not to any Indian Parliament on British 
lines; though ultimately responsible of course to the 
British people. Any measure contemplated for the 
eventual establishment of a Commonwealth of Indian 
States, needs for its completion a Prince of India re- 
presenting the Emperor in that Commonwealth, and ° 
advised by a Council of the, States, somewhat like the 
Bundesrath of Germany. 

12. Meanwhile, we need to start with “ an assembly 


ny 
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of the King’s Thegns ’—a Privy Council comprising 
Chiels represetitative of the great races, Moghul, Pathan, 
Rajput, Mahrata, Jat, and Jat, arfl of the main religious 
divisions; Hindu, Sikh, and Mohammedan. At first, 
no dotibt, the voice and influence of this Privy Council 
would be weak, while its political experience was im- 
mature, and its counsels, therefore, sometimes ill- 
weighed and even conflicting. But as time passes, and 
as gradually under Lord Lytton’s scheme the Chiefs 
‘‘ find themselves honoured and useful in the Court, the 
Council, and the field ; and the scions of the aristocracy 
are trained up in close official and social contact with 
ourselves ;” * and thus it becomes possible to devolve 
more and more the administration of the remainder of 
the country on the Chiefs who already rule one-third of 
it—as this development progresses, so part passu may 
‘that of the Indian Witenagemot. In England, the 
Privy Council devised by Sir William Temple, in 1679, 
was incompatible with the system of a Ministry re- 
presentative of and responsible to the parliamentary 
majority. In India it is quite compatible with such a 
system as above indicated. ‘The Prince Viceroy could 
certainly, as suggested in 1905, “‘ take counsel regarding 
the Cabinet’s proposed measures from advisers uncon- 
nected with the Government,’ and for independent 
guidance “in the settlement of many Indian adminis- 


trative questions : . . could rely,” as Lord Dulferin ft 
desired, “‘ upon the experience and counsels of Indian 
coadjutors.” 


13, Lord Curzon, in the Times, has stated certain 
‘ difficulties that will have to be confronted,’’ which, he 
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said, “prevented Lord Lytton’s Council from ever 
meeting,” and which, ‘‘ the most experienced authorities 
regarded as insuperfble,” At the same time he tre- 
marked that, in his time as Viceroy, he did hot regard 
these difficulties as insuperable; and it must be‘re- 
membered that, thirty years ago, the most experienced 
authorities also regarded as impossible that scheme for 
Imperial Service by Indiah Chiefs which has now: 
reached the third of Professor Agassiz’s three stages of 
a novel truth—namely, that every one knew it before. 

Lord Lytton’s Council was not so much prevented from 
meeting by difficulties as by the nature and intention 
of the appointment of the ‘“ Counsellors of the Iim- 
press,” expressed in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
of the rst January, 1877. ‘That measure is explained 
by Lady Betty Balfour, to have been an unsatisfactory 
compromise for the appointment of a real Privy Council, 
disallowed by the Home Government, Difficulties, of 
course, there must be in the completion of Lord Lytton’s 
meastire for the Use of Indian Chiefs in counsel, as there 
yet are in regard to their use in defence ; which measure 
of his is still incomplete, as shown in the first of these 
atticles.* How much more must there be difficulties 
in the way of the crowning measure of devolution upon 
Indian chiefs of the administration, and of provision 
for defence, in thost of the remaining Indlian. territorics, 
of which they already rule one-third. As before said,t 
suth difficulties could be solved as all Indian problems 
should be solved—with the aid of an Imperial Council 
of Indian Princes and local councils of Indian Nobles, 
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(United Service Magazine, November, 1907.) 


rt. Lorp Lyrron’s schemes of thirty years ago which 
are discussed in these papers, like other measures of his, 
failed only because he was before hig time. But titne 
has justified them; his laws in restraint of seditious 
writing, repealed soon after his departure, are now 
regretted; his frontier separation scheme has since 
been carried out with the best results ; his measure for 
the use of Indian Chiefs in defence is in progress since 
1889, and that for their use in counsel has now been 
_ adopted by the Government of India. ? 

My connection with the measures last named is my 
reason for discussing them. In 1869 I was employed by 
Lord Mayo in the negotiations with Amir Sher Ali Khan 
of Afghanistan. An acquaintance of mine in the 
Gwalior service desired me, on the part of the Maharajah, 
to bring to Lord Mayo’s notice the wish of His Highness 
to be honoured with the defence of Peshawar. Frdm 
that time I discussed the question of Imperial service, 
with Indians of experience. This question widened in 
the Press into general considerations of, the use of 
Indian Chiefs in counsel as well as in defence, of the 
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employment of the aristocracy, of finance in relation to 
defence, of decentrafisation to the same end; in short, 
of the questions generally, which are treatod in tliese 
papers, There was moreover the contingency to be 
considered of our withdrawal from India. It was 
clear that, but for the marvellous loyalty of the Indian 
Chiefs in 1857, all India wowld have been lost down to 
the coast provinces,—‘ ‘They served as breakwaters to 
the storm which would otherwise have swept over us 
in one great wave’’; * and that this must have led to 
our withdrawal, for Britain would hardly have under. 
taken reconquest of the whole country from that base. 
Again the constant advance of Russia foreshowed a 
time when the financial burden of defence might out- 
grow India’s resources and the patience of the British 
taxpayer. At any rate, it was reasonable to consider 
the possibility of our abandonment of India and the due 
measures for such a case—both as regards acquittal of 
our financial obligations and provision for administra- 
tion of the country thus lelt to itself. 

2. In 32875 I summed my proposals in two pam- 
phlets on Indian Finance and the Use of Indian Chie/s. 
Lord Lytton told me in 1876 that he had written to 
Lord Salisbury in approval of the latter; .but his 
scheme for the use of the Chiels in defence was opposed 
by his advisers, and his proposals for their use in counsel 
were, writes Lady Betty Balfour, cut down at home to 
the measure announced at the Imperial Assemblage of 
1877, which remained inoperative. 

Lord Lytton permitted me to continue the discussion 


* Lord Canming’s dasparal of the 30th Apel 1800 
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in the Press, as qtfoted in these papers, but for the 
acceptance of novel ideas occasion is needed. ‘This 
Russia aflerded twenty years ago, and the use of Indian 
Chiefs in defence was then commenced by Lord Dufferin. 
The hostility of the bulk of the educated class in India 
has now furnished the occasion for Lord Lytton’s 
second measure, and Lord Minto is proposing to use’the 
aristocracy in cotnsel. Similarly, for commencement 
of devolution of the internal administration on the 
Indian Chiefs, occasion is required. Such now ap- 
proaches in the Jubilee of the Pacification of India. 
Modern India dates from the Queen’s Proclamation. 
The filticth anniversary either of that event, or of the 
end of the war might be marked by the inception of the 
above measure. The official date of the pacification of 
India after the revolt was the rst January, 1859. The 
Jubilee of that momentous epoch may well be honoured 
by special acts of the Iimperor’s grace in commemora- 
tion, of loyalty during the revolt and of services since 
tendered. As said in paragraph ro of the third paper,* 
special desert should be the only ground, 6n this or 
future occasions such as the Jubilee of the Queen’s 
assumption of the title of Limpress or the coronations of 
sticeessive Limperors. The memory of loyalty during 
the revolt should thus be kept ever green by new tokens 
ol Imperial favour; and stthsequent service in Imperial 
defence, efforts for the welfare of the country, such as 
the recent foundation of the I‘amine Fund, or marked 
excellence of administration, should similarly be re- 
warded. Desert alone should be considered when, to 
mark historical occasions, the territories of existing 
* No, II. 
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States are enlarged, or new States are created, or Ruling 
Powers are conferred upon titular Chiels. 

3. It is urged in these papers that all such reforms 
depend upon, and shotld tend to, the defence of India. 
Isven the agitators see this; their ideal, as stated by 
Lord Dufferin, is quoted in patagraph 3 of the second 
paper.* Now the defence ef India requires 650,000 
men, independent of the Alghan army, in order to 
enstire peace; but India has only 250,000. If Britain 
will provide 200,000 iroops at call, besides the 75,000 
included in the above 250,000 men, still India has to 
find 200,000, which seems impossible otherwise than by 
means of a Commonwealth of Indian States. What 
India now spends on defence is—‘' Army,” {18,077,432 ; 
“Defence Works,” £1,191,905; ‘‘ Marine,” £500,000, 
These ate the net figures of 1905-6, aggregating 10} 
millions, to which may be added, say, }-million as the 
expenditure of thirty Native States on Imperial troops ; 
thus making the 20} millions, or under 1s. 5d. per head 
of the population, stated in paragraph 9 of the fourth 
paper.t Mcasures which would enable us to raise our 
native forces, on a war footing, to the 350,000 men 
asked. for in paragtaph 6 of that paper (/.c. douhle of 
the existing armed strength, including 20,000 Imperial 
Service troops but exclusive of the 75,000 British 
troops) would require perhaps another rr millions, 
which with, say, half a million for a reserve of officers 
provided as explained in paragraph 5 below, comes 1o. 
gd. a head additional to the rs. 5d. per head above 
stated. Now 2s. ad. per head is not much payment by 
any nation*for its own defence; it is half the charge 
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horne by the pooxest of the Powers of Europe ; still 
that amount seems hopeless of attainment ander our 
existing system. But a Commonwealth of States 
covering "India outside of the Coast Provinces could, 
under the arrangements ‘proposed iff paragraph 8 of the 
paper above referred to, and paragraph to of the third 
paper, * readily provide 200,000 Imperial Service troops 
in support of the Imperial Army ; instead of less than 
20,000 now contributed by only a few of the States. 
The Imperial army could itself be maintained at its 
present strength by the defence quotas. of the Coast 
Provinces and by the Imperial revenues relieved, as 
proposed in the paragraphs above quoted, of most of 
the service of Public Debt which would be redeemed by 
the Indian States. 

4. Weakness invites attack; paper engagements are 
worthless without strength to enforce them; it is to 
avert war that armed preparation isneeded. Of course 
nothing that India can’ do will suffice unless Britain 
holds 200,000 troops at her call, in addition to the 
subsidiaty British force of 75,000 men always in India. 
It is vain to ask the British taxpayer For more, and even 
that can only be hoped from him if India does her own 
part. But some persons hold that India can do her 
part without preparation ; that her best defence lies ip 
the loyalty of her vast population. What was the 
experience of Japan? It is clear that Japan was-at 
the end of her resources in September, 1905 ; she could 
not then have collected more than 350,000 men to 
oppose the Russians, who would have had 500,000 
available ro field operations, ‘‘ Men wene, of course, 
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forthcoming, but hundreds of thousands of men are not 
soldiers, nor hundreds of thousands of soldiers an army, 
without organisation? or trained officers and ‘non- 
commissioned officers.” * Suppose that India sprang 
to arms to resist invasion ; suppose all the manhood of 
her 300millions to’be ‘warlike material like the Japanese; 
suppose even the cxistetice of stores aud equipment for 
a million of these levies, Russia can deploy 500,000 
men on the Oxus in three weeks, and we are pledged to 
defend Afghanistan against invasion, Where, then, 
would be the respite wherein to make soldiers of these 
levies, and to train officers and non-commissioned 
officers, even were the above preliminary assumptions 
true? Butarethey true? When’has India ever risen 
to resist attack ; ftom the dawn of history her various 
peoples have remained apathetic under all invasions, 
because they are mostly unfit for war. ‘There are, 
perhaps, some tetr millions of warlike population in the 
Panjab and Rajputana, and there are foreigners, 
Pathans, Biluchis, Gurkhas, from whom we obtain 
soldiers. Suppose that all these would furnish a million 
of men ready to fight on our side, which could only he 
if we were evidently the strongest side—' It is easy to 
provide men, even during a war ol any duration, but to 
train them when all the instructors are required in the 
fighting line is well-nigh impossible. l*urther, to train 
officers and non-commissioned officers, except during 
the course of an exceptionally long war, stich as the 
North and South Civil War in America, is impossible,” 
That was Japan’s experience; what did she do after 


* *The Rifsso-Japanese War on Land,’ by Captain Sedg- 
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the nine montlis, fighting of 1904? “During the 
winter the Japanese had made every effort to put in 
their whole strength. A law was passed calling out five 
more classes of Reserves and turning the Home Defence 
troops into active troops. . . . The scarcity of officers 
was much felt, and it was useless to promote non- 
commissioned officers wholesale, for this only trans- 
ferred the shortage to another rank. ‘The difficulty was 
met by increasing the strength of the companies .. . 
the Japanese preferred to increase the strength of 
cadres rather than to form new units of semi-trained 
men, led by semi-trained officers.” * 

5. Japan, at any rate, did possess semi-trained men 
and semi-trained officers, in her reserves and Home 
Defence troops. India has none of these. As to 
officers, not only is there no reserve, but the existing 
complement in native regiments is inadequate for war 
at the outset, much more after the casualties of the first 
weeks, A British infantry regiment needs 24 company 
officers and four staff, how can a native infantry regi- 
ment be efficient with only ten company officers and 
three staff, besides sixteen of the subordinate grade 
called “ native officers”? Excellent though the latter 
sometimes are, yet they are only subordinates, ‘ ran- 
kets” without either prestige or instrtction to lead 
their men—witness their dismal failure in the Mutiny. 
No doubt, in the course of years, the measures proposed 
in paragraphs ro to 12 of the second paper t would 
provide a large body of excellent officers from the 


* «The Russo-Japanese War on Land,’ by Captain Sedg- 
wick. 1906, 
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Indian aristocracy, but it would be long*before we could 
hope for even 2000 from this source,* in addition to 
our existing officer strength of about the same number. 
But 350,000 native troops, whether Imperial” or con- 
tingents of Indian States, need, for war fitness, 25 
officers per thousand with the colours and Io per 
thousand in reserve ; that is to say, 10,000 more officers 
than we have. ‘This is also the estimate of our needs 
by Von Sosnoski, the ‘Austrian military writer. Sup- 
posing even 2000 of these to be obtained from the 
Indian aristocracy, yet 8000 remain to be provided, 
men in civil life available in case of war, and the cost is 
estimated in paragraph 3 above at hall a million yearly. 
That amount would suffice far the cheapest method of 
securing the only class we want, a reserve of young 
British gentlemen for the jwnior army ranks; “the 
method, namely, of free education, under bond for ten 
years, to be afforded in. institutions of the West Point 
type. ‘This method has been discussed in the Civil and 
Military Gazette of Lahore at length too great to repeat ; 
it can ondy be mentioned here as being cheap, and 
probably adequate on the supposition that 800 youths 
wotld be turned out yearly who would remain at call 
for ten years, in return for four yeass of first-rate 
education, gratis, on the West Point system. ‘That 
system not only affords sound military training, but 
also turns out its men well fitted for any pursuit. It is 
therefore conceivable that 800 youths would be yearly 
found to accept the obligation of service as officers in a 
great war for the sake of this [ree preparation for civil 
life. Great*wats rarely happen, and the obligation- 
* As a reserve of officers, sec para, 9 of No, VI. 
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might not be inéyrred ; again, such wars would probably 
be over in a year, which period is not a ruinous break in 
a profession—how many accepted it of their own accord 
in the Boer War. ‘The scheme seems feasible; and 
what other is possible whereby sufficient young men, 
with military training, could be obtained for junior 
. tanks in war? ‘These reserve officers would, no doubt, 
be more or less ignorant’of Indians and their languages, 
though India, and Hindustani, would have been in 
their curriculum ; nevertheless, with the usual British 
adaptability, they would soon be found ably leading and 
fully trusted by the Indian soldiery. 


VI. 
Inpia’s Turrrrorta, Army A4np Orricur Rusieve. 


(United Service Magazine, June, 1908.) 


1. LORD LANSDOWNE’S Minute of the znd June, 1900, said 
that “ Two points stand out clearly: (z) “thatin future 
campaigns we must expect demands on a vast scale for 
infantry drafts; (2) that our reserve fs not large enough 
and must be increased.” ‘This applies equally to India 
wif she has ever to defend Afghanistan against 500,000 
men deployed upon the Oxus.* However efficient may 
be the Indian Army, it has only half that strength, 
British and native. The reserve which is gradually 
being created out of the ranks of the native army can 
only, like the British*reserve at the outbreak of the 
Boer War, complete their own regiments to a war 
footing. Therefore it was proposed, in the Unrrap 
SERVICE Macazinu for April and October, 1907,} that 
the native States of India should provids a Territorial 
Army of 200,000 men. 
2. When Lord~Lytton raised this Saeion thirty 
. years ago, the Indian States were shown to have a popw- 
lation o& 53,316,352, a total revenue of Rs, 179,270,0 3%, 
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and forces aggregating 380,773 men: Population and 
revenue have sinée greatly increased, and for the States 
to maintain now 200,000 fairly efficient troops, instead 
of the 380,000 rabble of that day, would not be difficult. 
It would be easy if, as proposed in the UnrtED SERVICE 
MacazinE for September, 1907,* decentralisation and 
self-government were gradually attained in India by 
extension of territory of existing States, creation of 
new ones, and bestowal of Ruling Powers on the great 
Titular Chiefs who are as wealthy and important as the 
Ruling Chiefs. ; 

3, Even in the Boer War, as said in the first chapter 
of the Official History, “‘ By the end of a year’s cam- 
paigning our infantry reserves proper, including the 
tnilitia reserve, were exhausted,” and by the 18th April, 
zgoo, ‘our organised field army was practically ex- 
hausted, and home defence Was enfeebled io a dangerous © 
degree.” Much more would be the case of India in a 
war with a first-class Power on the frontier of Afghan- 
istan, No doubt, as said in Colonel Pollock’s ‘ Fighting 
to Win,’’ in the Contemporary Review for December last, 
the first requisite for wat is a highly trained regular 
army. This India has; but a small regular army 
cannot alone suffice, as that article shows, without a 
national force behind it. When the numbers engaged 
are large, then smaller forces may at the outset defeat 
armies that are larger but less efficient. But unless the 
disparity of quality is as great as that of Plassy, the 
big battalions must win—as at Maiwand. We are 
not likely, on the Oxus, to meet anything so"raw as 
those French mobiles whose superior tiymbers over- 
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whelmed the Bavatian veterans of Von Der ‘Taun at 
Coulmiers. Again, though 50,000 nfay defeat 150,000 
of very inferior quality, yet the small numbers must 
presently be worn away by their own successes, like 
Lee’s veterans in the last year’s battles round Rich- 
tmond, unless they can be renewed, If, however, their 
ranks are replenished [rom a reservoir of men already 
partly trained, then, as recemtly secn in the Japanese 
armies of Manchuria, the drafts are speedily assimilated 
and become worthy comrades of the veterans, Such 
a reservoir should be found by India in the forces of her 
native States. Those States are ready to do their part ; 
India has the means, she needs ‘only the will, to create 
a Territorial Army. 7 

4. But an important question remains—that ol 
officers. As shown in the UNITED SERVICE MAGAzZINIt 
for November, 1907,* the contemplated strength of 
350,000 native troops (150,000 existing regulars and 
200,000 “ territorials’’ to be provided by the native 
States) needs, when mobilised for war, 35 officers per 
1000 with the colours and in reserve, or 10,000 more 
officers thin India now has. It was suggested that 
the Indian aristocracy could, in course of time, provide 
a reserve of 2000 officers, namely (as explained in 
paragraph 9 below), that majority of the cadets of a 
Quetta Sandhurst who would return to their estates 
instead of entering, or remaining in, the service of the 
Government, It was further hoped to find, gradually, 
8000 British reserve officers by a method proposed by 
me in 1904, in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, 
and recently endorsed by the military correspondent 
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of the Times. ‘India’s Weakness,’’*in the November 
number of the UNiteED SERVICE Macazine,* suggested 
that we can obtain ‘ the only class we want, 4 reserve 
of young*Brilish gentlemen for the jumor army tanks, 
by the method of free education, under bond for ten 
years, to be afforded in institutions of the West Point 
type.’ The Times also thinks that such education 
* should be supplied at a bow and almost nominal cost, 
in return for which concession every student should be 
bound to give a term of service in one or other category 
of the King’s forces. 

5. The general question of the admission of native 
Indians- as offices of the Indian Army presents, no 
doubt, some difficulties. In a 1ecent book on “the 
Unrest in India,’ Syed Sirdar Ali Khan of Hyderabad 
excludes the Army, for the present, from the depart- 
ments of State se1vice which it is advisable to open to 
natives of India. This he does on the score of recent 
Indian misconduct; but Lord Curzon has committed 
us (and rightly) to the commissioning of Indian nobles 
in the Aimy, and moreover we need them. It‘is a 
source of supply of officers which, in course of time, 
could become very important. 

6. That course of time will be long, no doubt, but if 
the matter is taken seriously in hand, and the present 
Imperial Cadet Coips becomes a Sandhurst, or rather a 
“West Point ” of four years’ course, then another thirty 
years may well see Lord Lytton’s objects attained. It 
‘is quite possible that, in the next generation, 2000 
Indian nobles, efliciently trained, should be under 
engagement for ten-years to take their places when 
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required as subalterns and captains in the Army— 
besides many more in active militaty employment, or 
who have passed through the iegiments into other 
branches of State service, ‘The rigorous checks in the 
selection of these Indian cadets, which we1e proposed 
in the Unrrep Srrvicm Macazine for June, 1907,* 
would make it sure that they should be such as British 
officers could cordially accepttas comrades. -Still.there 
“must at first be difficulties ; for instance, the social ones. 

7, It has been objected that “ The man, to live the 
life of a British officer, must ‘conform to all social 
usages ; what will happen as far as his wife 01 wives are 
concerned? Again, he must live and dine in mess ; 
what would the native ranks think of the man?” 
However, as the objection elsewhere admits, these 
difficulties do not-now affect Indian chiefs, and the 
officers contemplated will be of their class—“ either 
beyond criticism or too high for any criticism to hurt 
them,” being scions of Ruling Houses o1 Provincial 
nobles of high rank. ‘The further objection that “ the 
native comphissioned ranks a1e‘not lavourably disposed 
towards difect commissions ” applies rather to their own 
class of ‘‘ native officer.” No doubt, direct appointment 
to that class is regarded as robbery of the private 
soldier’s chances, That rank, of “native officer,” 
should be reserved for men who rise from the “ private ”’ 
ranks; for those who, as said in the Unrip Survicn » 
MacazinE for November, 1907,+ ave not “ either 
prestige or instruction to lead their ‘men—witness their | 
dismal failure in the Mutiny.” ‘That wonderful oppor- 
tunity failed to produce a single reaT leader among the , 
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200,000 ttained sgidiers who revoltéd. The officers 
now contemplated are something very different from 
these “native officers.” An Indian nobleman highly 
educated ‘and trained to thorough military efficiency by 
a four yeais’ course in an Indian “ West Point,’ would 
be a British officer, not a “ native officer.’’ He could 
no more be regarded as an interloper by the “ native 
officers ’’ than the British officer, whose equal he will be 
both in social and professional qualifications, is so 
regarded. It is certain that, as admitted in the 
objection quoted, “ the British officer would not mintl 
a teal good sportsman in his mess,” and it is equally 
certain that the “ native officers’ and the men would . 
not mind him either*in the mess or in command. 

8. Thus the difficulties at the outset are not impor- 
tant; but real difficulties may perliaps appear later 
when, in course of seniority, the Indian nobles rise to the 
higher ranks. In other branches of the public service, 
however, British officials do accept subordination to 
Indians, and willingly, so where the latter justify their 
position by their good breeding and their professional 
qualities. There is no sufficient reason to suppose that 
it will be otherwisein the Army. It lies with the Indian 
officers themselves ; the matter will be in his own hands 
for each to show, during his regimental career, those 
qualifications which shall gain the respect and irust of 
his British comrades and of his native subordinates, If 
he does so, there is no reason why these should not 
cordially accept him ‘successively as squadron or com- 
patry,commander, as second in command, even as com- 

«wnanding officer, and if he gains the configlence of his 
comrades and subordinates, it is probable that the 
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military authorities will be equally re&dy to accept him, 
and to promote him {1g those ranks. It lies solely with 
the Indian officer himself to earn that confidenee, if the 
Government will but give him the opportunity. 

9. Butitis not to be supposed that many of the gilded 
youth of India will’perseyere through the worry and 
hard work of regimental life up to grades of command. 
‘Those Indian gentry who are disposed really to take up 
a profession generally prefer other lines of life. Before, 
therefore, they emerge from subaltern rank they will 
have branched off into the intelligence, diplomatic, or 
civil executive departments of State service.* The less 
seriously inclined will return to their,esigtes when their 
first keenness has passed. ‘These will be the majority, 
and it is from these that may be expected, when the 
measure is fully developed, an average yearly supply of 
200 Indian officers for ten years’ service in the Reserve, 
which thus; after ten years, would stand at the number 
of 2000 above estimated in paragraph 4. 
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vil. 
Our MAINSTAY IN INDIA. 


(Unitéd Service Magazine, August, 1909.) - 


1. In publishing thé fourth * of a series’ subsequently 
reprinted as "The India of the Future,’ the Editor of 
the Unrrep Sekvice Macazine wrote, in October, 1907, 
that the value of the article was ‘‘ augmented by the 
fact that, since it was written, Mr. Morley has actually 
adopted a policy closely, similar in many important 
respects.” So it then seemed ; but on the and March, 
Igo9, Sir Charles Crosthwaite stated in the Times that 
“a reform begun with eminently moderate and con- 
servative intentions, has ended in a scheme which hands 
‘over the better classes and the vast multitude of the 
people into the hands of a few thousands of nren whose 
heads have been turned by an education which they 
have not assimilated,” 
2..In his preface to ‘ The India of the Future,’ in 1907, 
Sir Edmond Illes said that the principles on which the 
writer believed that “the autonomous India of the 
future can be evolved are brought out in “his, third 
article, in which he develops the-main idea of building 
up a Commonwealth of Indian States under native 
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Princes under an faperel control. Most people will 
agree with him that the evolution should be on the lines 
of autocracy so faméliar to the Ifastern mind, rather 
than: of democraey on Western lines so foreign to 
Tastern thought and practice.’ Sir Edmond Tiles 
added thatthe native masses-do not regard*capacity so 
much as “ the prestige attaching to ancient lineage and 
high birth, No men, however able; could hold their 
own without British bayonets unless possessing that 
prestige, and government by the ‘ Babus’ would be as 
impossible as it would be disastrous.” 

3. Eighteen years ago Malleson’s ‘Indian Mutiny ’ 
gave the same warning against the attempt to force 
Western ideas upon an Eastern people, which the author 
regarded as a determining cause of the revolt. For 
some years before 1857 the peoples of India were being 
relieved of © the incubus of native rule,’’ the tall poppies 
struck down, the aristocracy shut out fron all prospects. 
Malleson’s history shows the results of this process in 
Bihar, in the Doab, in Oudh, in Central India, wherever 
we had thus turned the leaders of the people against us, 
The book “warned us, in 1891, against again estranging 
them by yielding ‘“‘ to an agitation which is not counte- 
nanced by the real people of India.” 

4: The Times Indian, correspondent is quoted in Sir 

Chazles Crosthwaite’s letter, above mentioned, as ex- 
pressing the. fear of the Indian gentry that, undér the 
‘present reforms, ‘‘ power will pass too exclusively into 
the hands of that portion of the educated classes which 
has everything to gain and. nothing to lose. I have 
undeniable “prof that these views prevail with far 
greater intensity atnong the Princes of India.” Itvery 
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one knows that here, except to that portion of the 
educated classes, democracy on Western lines is, as said 
above by Sir Edmond Elles, fereign and repugnant. 
Lord Cwrzon has recently explained that the vast 
majotity in India have no political aspirations, and 
solely desize to be left alone. Itxperience shows that 
for guidance they look only to the aristocracy; the 
people of India, wrote Lard Lytton in 1876, “ will only 
inove in obedience to its native Chiefs and Princes.” 

5. It is of these that Lord Canning’s despatch, of the 
30th April, 1860, speaks as having broken “ the stomm 
which would otherwise have swept over us in one 
great wave.” No one else then counted for anything. 
Bengal might not have existed, for all the influence it 
exerted on the events of 1857-59. All that we hear of 
it in ‘The Indian Mutiny ’ is that “ when the news of 
the massacreof Cawnpore reached Calcutta, the Bengalis 
were discussing which man amongst them was the 
fittest to be Chancellor of the Exchequer under the 
King of Delhi.’”’ (Malleson’s footnote says that he can 
personally testify to this fact.) Similar would be the 
case to-morrow ; the entire body represented by Indian 
Congress-men does not possess the weight of one petty 
Rajptit chief. Of this Indian literary class, Lord 
Salisbury wrote in 1876, that they “ are politically alive 
enough, but under the most favourable circumstances 
they never give any political strength to a state.” 

6. Nevertheless it is this class only which, as yet, has 
been considered in the reforms. The Government of 
India despatch of the 1st October, 1908, said that 
“there should be an Imperial Council composed only 
of Ruling Chiefs’; Lord Morley did not object; but 
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the matter seems to have dropped. This measure is, 
nevertheless, more necessary now’ than ever. Lord 
Lytton failed to carrpit in 1877, butit has since become 
indispensable; not only as counterpoise tothat pre- 
dominance ‘of the prolessional politicians which Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite and Sir-dmond Elles condemn, 
as above quoted, but to content the chiefs themselves ; 
whose dread of that predominance is shown by Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite from the report of the Times 
cotrespondent “on undeniable proof.” . 
47. Moreover, having gone so far in one direction more 
“is needed in the other. ‘The above measures will not 
alone suffice to restore to the aristocracy the position 
due to them by custom, which Malleson rightly says, 
“is nowhere so strong as in India.” ‘Therefore Sir 
Lewis Tupper, in the British Empire Review lor June 
last, suggests as a “ remedial’ policy, the creation of 
new native States, on the lines of the Instrument of 
Transfer which created Mysore. ‘The principles of the 
proposed measure appeared in the Unrrep Service 
Macazine of September, 1g07,* namely, ‘ to extend by 
slow degrées the systems of native administration which, 
already cover one-third of India, over as much as may 
be possible of the remaining two-thirds of that country, 
The extension of territory of existing States, the con- 
ferring of ruling powers on titular chiels, or the creation 
of new states in favour ol territorial magnates, repre- 
sentatives of ducient houses, should be pearaaelly the 
reward of special desert.” 
8. Sir Lewis Tupper makes no specific proposals, but 
«merely advocates a policy for the future. As said in the 
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UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE of September, 1907,* “ No 
sudden change is proposed, nothing to be done im- 
mediately or even proximately, ®nly the principle to 
be acceptéd of a gradual piocess which shall be carried 
out in the present and next centuries.” The details of 
the scheme are sufficiently worked out, and the objec- 
tions discussed, in Sir Lewis Tuppet’s article of June, 
1909, aud in the UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE for April, 
June, September, October, and November, 1907, and 
June, 1908, a series reprinted as ‘The India of the 
Tuture’ (William Clowes and Sons). : 

g. As explained in the latter, an important fedture of 
the measure would be the gradual transfer to native 
States of proportiduate shares of the Indian debt, 
“productive” and ‘‘ unproductive’’; the latter debt 
being mainly for wars, like that of the Mutiny, which 
have assured the peace and prosperity of India, includ- 
ing those States. An equally important feature of the 
measure would be the assumption by the States of their 
proportionate parts of Imperial defence, which is their 
defence. These points have been fully digcussed in 
‘ The India of the Future,’ and I need not further refer 
to them ; nor to the ‘‘ decentralisation’ aspect of the 
scheme dealt with in the Unrrep Service Macazins of 
October, 1907. Sir Lewis Tupper regards this from 
another point of view which is also important, “ The 
scheme ,would prove a most powerful measure of © 
decentralisation, and over-centralisation is perhaps our 
greatest ‘defect. We should not” (when the scheme 
has been carried out) “ be introducing, at most by a 
‘stroke of the pen, sweeping reforms of one type all over" 
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a vast empire in various degrees of civilisation . 
elasticity and adaptation would be iegarded . .. the 
rate of advance might, and would, differ largely in 

different parts of the I’mpire.”’ . 

to. ‘here is yet another important aspect of decen- 
tralisation. Some look forward 10 uniformity in India, 
as a restilt, of easy communications arid of the spread of 
Tinglish as a common language. But a I'rench writer 
has recently spoken of the benefit of Provincialism ; 
“ La Province n'est pas un bibelot, La Province, chaque 
_province de France, c'est une facon spéqiale de sentir, 
c'est un lien avec le pass¢, un principe de solidité morale.” 
Is not this so equally in the United Kingdom? Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Northumbria, England, all hold by 
their traditions, each has its local pride, and their 
healthy rivalry benefits the common body politic. In 
India this provincial fagow speciale de sentiy was her 
salvation in 1857, as it is her defence against the Babi 
propaganda now; without it where, in 1857, wopld 
have been the Panjab‘s succdur against revolt in Hin- 
dustan, the native state “ breakwaters to the storm,” 
of which Lord Canning wrote? That provincial senti- 

ment is, surely, rather to be fostered than destroyed. 
rx. Apart from other considerations, the main reason 
.for the proposed measure appears in Lord Canning’s 
despatch of the 30th April, 1860 :° “ Should.the day , 
come when India shall be threatened by an external 
enemy, or when the. interests of England elsewhere may 
‘require that her astern Empire shall incur more than 
ordinary tisk, one of our best mainstays will be found in 
these Natiye States.’ No main or other stay would 
then be found in the class advanced by the present 
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telorm ; they do not, like the aristocracy, represent 
districts, provinceS, creeds, races; they represent no 
one but themselves. In a crisis é0-mottow, millions in 
the Panjab, in the United Provinces, in Central India, 
Bandelkand or Rajputana, would look for guidance, | 
as they looked in 1857, to the Phulkian Rajas, to 
Bahawlpur, to Rampur, Gwalior, Bhopal, to Rewah, to 
the great Rajput chiefs.» As in 1857 the note, for or 
against us, would be set in each class and each district 
by the local aristocracy. Who then would follow, or 
even think of, the very ablest of the Congress leaders ? 

12. Moreover, the latter do not and cannot know the 
needs of the people, and the problems of administration, 
as do the aristocracy and thé ruling chiefs, who are 
intimately concerned with both. Unless tempered by 
the judgment and experience of these, the counsels of 
the Indian politicians may well lead us into serious error. ° 
It is not too much to say, as is said by Sir Edmond Eilles 
in his preface to ‘ The India of the Future,’ that “ pro- 
posals which would be accepted by the Congress’ as: 
satisfactory would be disastrous to the prestige of the 
British Government, and would destroy the last chance 
of the evolution of an auttonomots India with the efflux 
of time,” 

13. Therefore, as result of the present reform, arises 
the urgent need for what Sir Lewis Tupper speaks of as 
a “ remedial’ policy. Namely, that policy of the 
advancement of the aristocracy which Lord Lytton 
approved, and which he would have commenced mote: 
than thirty years ago, liad he'not been opposed by all 
departments in India, and thwarted by the Government 
at home. 


VITg. 
Tye ONLY Home Rute ror Inpra. 


(United Service Magazine, November, 1909.) 


1. AWELL-KNOWN statesinan said recently that we should 
spend our last shilling and our last,man before we gave 
up India. Doubtless, were it a question of surrendering 
India to another Power, or of leaving her derelict to the 
first comer, then all who think imperially would say the 
same. But the doubt is of those who would have to find 
that last man and last shilling. The case of 1857 is no 
precedent; India herself then found the money and 
most of the men. ; 

2. Somé thirty years ago Lord Lytton, Viceroy of 
India, wrote to Mr. Morley: ‘ Yes, the outlook for the 
Eimpire is doubtless grave ; it is always so, but chielly, 
I think, because the government and the very mainte- 
nance of Iydia depend ultimately on the willol a people 
from whose political-life the sentiment and instinct of 
Empire seems dying out.’ 

In the Nineteenth Century for July last, Mr Frewet.s 
Lord ‘quotes a correspondent as saying: ‘I am not 
at all particular whether the King or his nephew rules 
the. So I do not intend to subscribe any more money 
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for the defence of my country.” The writer, says Mr. 
Lord, at least admits that he has a country, which 
Socialists do not admit. Mr. Lotd’s experience shows 
that simifar views prevail widely ; not only among the 
half-educated who “‘ don’t see what the Empire amounts 
to,” aud among the blindly selfish who say, ‘‘ Let those 
who want a,Navy pay for it,” but also among intelligent 
persons. There are many who agree with a friend of 
Mr. Lord’s that Imperialists are “little better than 
receivers of stolen goods.” 

Evidently it would be rash to rely-on British sacrifices 
for the maintenance-of our Indian Empire. * * 

3. Our tule in India depends on the glamout of our 
Ikbal, our sticcess and good fortune. It depends also 
on the acquiescence of the Indian peoples who now 
believe that no change can be for the better ; but shake 
the trust in our fortune and acquiescence gives place to 
unrest. Grave reverses would shake it. There is no 
question of patriotism or loyalty ; why should Indians 
adhere to a Power unable to protect them?’ Con- 
cessions to agitation might shake it, if they, appeared 
to the people as due to fear of the malcontents, -and to 
the Indian Chiefs as being a surrender of their interests. 

The content of the people may be, as Lord Lytton 
wrote to Lord Salisbury in 1877, of as little support to 
us in India as to Austria in Italy sixty years ago; but 
the Indian Chiefs were said by Lord Canning to be our 
“ mainstay.”, Mr, Krishnuavarma, in the Times of the 
‘r7th July last, said truly that, however contented, the 
Indian populacé is liable at any moment to be swept 
away by some wave of feeling, It is the ,atistocracy 
we must look’tor Hat not the Native States stood by 
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us—serving,; wrote Lord Canning in 1860, “ as break- 
waters 1o the storm Which ‘would otherwise have broken 
over ts im one great wave ’’—we must have withdrawn 
from India in 1857 rather than have attempted the 
te-conquest of the whole country. 

Should the ruling chiefs and the provincial aristocracy 
ever be estranged by our policy, while the malcontents 
persuaded the people of ot weakness, that, equally 
with reverses experienced by us in war, might lead to 
an upheaval in India» Would the British nation face 
the situation if its tempér is as above quoted from Lord 

“Lytton and Mr. Frewen Lord? Again, is it not con- 
ceivable that the menace of au aggressive Power in 
Asia might increase the burden of defence beyond the 
resources of the Indian Polity now Satine, anc the 
patience of the British taxpayer ? 

4. The Spectator said of the proposals in the Unrrep 
SERVICE Macazing of October, 1907,* that they were 
intended to render the evacuation of India easy, but 
that we would never give up India. The proposals 
were, in fact, for the purpose of securing India against 
such a calamity; although, in view of the considera- 
tions stated in the last paragraph, it seemed reasdrfable 
~ to discuss the possibility of our withdrawal and the best 
meagtres for such a case. It has happened before. 
The Romans, held Britain much longer than we have 
held India. “ahey “planted large colonies, and created 
a prosperous civilisation:’ In the third century thé 
lahguage of Roman statesmen regarding abandonment 
of Britain was doubtless the same as is quoted, in the 

beginning gf this paper, about that of India, And yet, 
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in the first yedts of the fourth century that abandon- 
ment of Britain was complete. 

5. Apart from such permanent® withdrawal ‘there is 

the possibility contemplated by Lord Canning, of India 
being left for a while to shift for herself. In such event 
he looked to the Indian Chiefs. ‘‘Should the day 
come,” says his despatch of the 30th April, 1860, ‘‘ when 
India shall be threatened bf an external enemy, or when 
the interests of England elsewhere may require that her 
Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordinary risk, one 
of our best mainstays will be found in these Native 
States.” 
- 6, Lord Cannitig was evidently contemplating dan- 
gers which might cbmpel Britain to concentrate as 
Rome did, India now taxes our resoutces largely. Of 
our small atmy, 75,000 ate locked up there, besides 
those holding garrisons on the routes thither. The 
former cost us nothing, certainly, but they are so much 
off our strength, and India may at any time need twice 
as many more, Similarly our fleet has to guard her 
shores and to keep the routes open for her,succour. 
Should nearer danger compel us to concentrate our 
forces and leave India to take care of herself, then her 
defence, as Lord Canning foresaw, would rest upon the 
Native States. Much more would India’s fate depend 
upon those States were our withdrawal permanent, 
For either case we need to organise them and their 
forces on some such plan as was sketched by the 
Unrimp SeRVICE MaGAzIneE in 1907.* 

7. No stich pfovision seems to have been made by the 
Romanus in Britain; they had not, as weehave, the. 
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} means, in a system of Native States already covering 
one-third of India. Before leaving, the Romans do 
seem to have set up udtive administrators or “ Counts,” 
leaders not born to lead ; to their worthlessué&s Gildas 
attributes what followed. His ‘‘tearful discourse 
regarding the -ruin of Britain,” written in the sixth’ 
century, throws the only light on the deep darkness 
which, Hodgkin says, fell oa the country alter the 
Roman withdrawal. Help was sent twice in response 
to embassies, with warning on the last occasion that 
Rome could do no thore. ‘Aetius was too hard pressed 
after A.D. 446, by Attila the Hun, for further thought of 
Britain. 

Should Britain ever leave India for whatever cause, 
and whether temporarily or permanently, then, failing 
long previous organisation of the Indian States as a 
Commonwealth and their forces as a federal army, what 
a “ tearful discourse’ would some Indian Gildas have 
to write of Afghan invasion and renewed chaos! Can 
any one suppose that an administration of Indian 
demagogues, and a National Assembly of elected 
literatt, could stand after we withdrew ? * 

8. For a short while, writes Syed Sirdar Ali Khan of 
Hyderabad, the government of the country might 
proceed in the hands of those whom the British would 


* It is ott record that when a Great Personage asked this 
question, in reference to an assumed British withdrawal and 
the maintenance of order within India itself, the reply of art 
Indian chief was, ‘‘In three months there would not be a 
virgin or a rupee in all Bengal.”—Editor UNrrep Survicr 
MaGazinie (lit, “neither mite nor maiden—na kduri na 
hu vi’). = : 

{ ‘The Unrest in India,’ 
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- leave in power, “provided that the sedition-mongers 
did not create a diversion by claiming those seats for 
themselves.” But soon they wowld insist on a National 
Assembly, and “then without a doubt everything would 
go wrong in India.’ He vividly pictures the revival 
of caste prejudices, of Mohammedan and Mahrata am- 
bitigqns, of Sikh fanaticism against Islam, and the 
intush of Afglians eager for plunder. 

, The Syed supposes Britain’s withdrawal as result of 
a European coalition forcing upon us a death struggle 
at home. “Then indeed would’ the sedition-monger 
have:his day ;”’ but a short one. It is possible that a 
Commonwealth of Native States, though unsupported 
by Britain, might sresist the frontier tribes, or even 
Afghanistan. If ancient Britain could not defend itself 
from Picts and Scots it was for lack ‘of federal organi- 
sation. But it is ceitain that a democratic Indian 
administration, created by us on European lines, would 
be alike helpless against foreign attack and internal 
disorder. 

g. The case supposed by the Syed should be the only 
one we need 1o consider ;. if the precautions suggested 
for that case were taken no cause could arise, im India, 
for Britain’s withdrawal froin India. Lord Salisbury 
wrote, in 1876, to Lord Lytton that, while nothing can 
be hoped from the Indian populace or from the educated 
classes, ‘‘ thete remains the aristocracy.”. . . If they 
are with us we can hardly be upset.” 

* With Indian home rule in the right hands, neither can 
a popular upheaval be imagined nor our inability to fate 
aggression in Asia. The dangers ‘considered in para- 
graph 3 would thus be removed, and there would remain 
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only that:supposed in paragraph 6. ‘The same measures 
which obviate the foimer are the best provision for 
the latter. 

10, The Unrrep Service Macazinu, iff 1907,* 
advocated a territorial army of 200,000 men, to be kept 
up by a Commonwealth of States extended over all 

India but the coast, in support of the Imperial native 

army. ‘The latter army of 150,000, and the British 
garrison, would be maintained by the “ defence” 
assessments of the coast provinees and the Imperial 
sotitces of income, customs, opium, etc., relieved, as 
then proposed, by the Native States from the sérvice 
of the Indian debt both “productive” and “ unpro- 
ductive.’ These Imperial and Federal armies, homo- 
genieous and under one command, would be able, with 
the help of the British garrison of 75,000, strengthened 
at need to 200,000, to defend Afghanistan against any: 
strength that could possibly be deployed on the Oxus. 

If Britain withdraws, there is no British garrison to 
be paid, and the Commonwealth: would have from the 
Coast proyinces, and the Imperial sources of revenue, 
wheiewithal, to double the present Imperial, native 
army; and could thus resist Alghanistan, Nipal, and 
all the frontier tribes ready to swoop down; while at 
the sanre time maintaining order in India. 

The object stated by the Unrrnp Service Macazinr 
was, primarily, the defence of India. The above 
organisation of the Indian States and their forces was 
suggested as a policy to that main end, to be gradually 
catrted out in perhaps a whole century. 

zz, Apart from its object of defence, the extension 
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df the Native State system was proposed as a counter- 
poise 10 democratic legislation ; as a meastire of de- 
centralisation ; as strengthening he “ Provitcialism ”’ 
which will hereafter, as in 1857 and now, frustrate the 
efforts of sedition; finally, as devolving our power on 
those who are fit to exercise it. 

12. What is undeistood by “ giving up India’? ? In 
one sense that is our avowed object. The despatch of 
the Court of Directors to the Government of India, on 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833, said that, 
when the people of India wefe fit, the British would 
withdraw from the administration, preserving only a 
reciprocity of commercial jnterests.* This withdrawal 
is in progress. Lofd Curzon has shown how fast the 
administration is passing into native Indian hands; 
and industry is similarly passing. At the present rate 
it seems probable that, by the end of this century, India 
will have very few Europeans engaged in either, When 
Indians hold the administration and the industries, and 
also we may hope the financial obligations of India, 
practically nothing will remain but the supreme rule of 
the Emperor, and his command of the forces, exercised 
thtough his Representative. 

In saying; then, that Britain will never give up India, 
it can only be meant that India must remain part of the 
British E Himpire. If only for India’s own sake no sanc 
person, British or Indian, would have it otherwise. 
Therefore prudence demands that the Roman precedent, 
Lord Canning’s forecast, and such considerations as are 
stated in paragraphs 3 and 6 of this paper, should be 
regarded and timely precautions taken. . 


* Syed Sirdar Ali Khau’s ‘The Unrest in India,’ 
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13. For the case of withdrawal ‘trom India, Lemporary 
or permanent, through dangers which compel Britain 
to concentrate her st¥ength, the measure needed is 
stated in paragraph 10; and that measure wuld also 
obviate the dangers set forth in paragraph 3. 

The method was indicated, in 1907, in the Unrrep 
Service Macazine.* A Commonwealth of Indian 
States with a federal army, under a royal representative 
of the emperor, would give India her due importance 
as a metaber of the Empire, combined with real self- 
government. Only the cgast and frontier districts, and 
the cantonments of the Imperial army throughout 
India, would remain under direct British administration, 
The measute would finally dispose Sf factiousness and 
sedition. . It would provide the means of India’s defence 
_ in our temporary absence: And inthe dase of our per- 
manent withdrawal it could be developed to afford a 
system of government which might perhaps stand 
unaided. 

_ 14. In 1819-20 Elphinstone and Monro stated our 
aim in Indja as being to relinquish all share in the civil 
administration “ except that degree of control which is 
necessary to give to the whole an impulse and direction.” 
It was Bentinck who gave to this a democtatic sense ; 
it was the Duke of Argyll, in 1870, who read it as mean- 
ing the employment in the public service of Indians, of 
whatever class, by “ the method least open to objection 
. a competitive exaqnination of the best kind.” 

Lord Salisbury (then Lord Cratborne) had raised the 
Native State question in 1867, but Sir John Lawrence, 
the Viceroy, said that “in doing the best [or the people 
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we are bound by opr conscience, not by theirs . . . that 
the subjects of British administration were happier than 
the rest of the Indian people, sift s¢ bona nérini.’ In 
quoting this, Mr. Keene * asks us to consider “ where 
there is question of transplanting the British oak to the 
banks of the Ganges, whether the banyan tree may not 
be a mote appropriate vegetation.” 

15. ‘How shall we sgovern India?” asked the 
Spectator recently. ‘‘ The East has never wanted, has 
never asked for, has never evolved any form of self- 
government.” Not on European lines. The opinions 
of all classes;-summarised in Appendix D, Volume II. 
of the ‘Papers relating 10 Constitutional Reform in 
India,’ show the dismay with which “ election” is 
regatded. ‘The Indian system has always been despotic, 
and Lord Curzon explains that the peoples of India ask 
only to be protected, strongly ruled, and in their internal 
affairs to be left alone. Native States under Imperial 
supervision give their subjects just what they ‘want. 
Their administration is sometimes bad. ‘ Anglo- 
Indian,” in the Times last year, questioned, “ whether’ 
the best mechanical English administration is as good 
as*the best administration of a good Indian Raja who 
knows his State from end to end ’’—but we cannot 
always hope for good Rajas. This, however, does not 
affect the Indians’ preference for their own native rulers. 
True that British ryots prefer our light assessments, and 
would clamour against transfer to Native States, but all 
alike regard the Chiefs of their own, race with pride and 
look to them for guidance. 

- I once asked an educated Panjabi,’ ‘“QWho would 
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follow Maharaja —— in a crisis?” , “ All the Sikhs,” 
was his reply. “And who would follow ——?” 
(naming the most préminent Indian politician). “ No 
one,” he confessed ; and repeated, “ No one.’* 

16. Why do men of long Indian experience; like Mr. 
Keene above quoted, prefer the Native State system 10 
out own? Because it is “ native.’ Because even 
when, bad it suits the people,tand, when good, it is the 
best possible for Orientals. It is good when it is super- 
vised ; when, as Elphinstone advised, we afford “ that 
degree of control which is necessary to give an impulse 
and ditection.”” Having abolished the ancient remedy 
of rebellion, which checked misrule, we must substitute 
supervision. Not meddlesome interference, but just 
that acquaintance with affairs which is ample check, 
Thus controlled the Native State system is preferable 
for, and’ preferred by, the masses to our own. . 

Of course the demagogties do not admire it, but the 
picture in: Sir Ali Baba’s ‘Seventh Day. With. the 
Raja,’ * shows the feeling of the people. Most who 
have expeygience of both the British and Native systems 
will agree with Sir Ali Baba regarding the latter: “ Do 
not turn this beautiful temple of ancicnt days into a 
mete mill for decrees and budgets ; but sweep it and 
purifyit and render it a fittin g shrine forthe homage and 
trigute of antique loyalty.’ ‘To control the Native 
State systefn, not'to transform it into q copy of our own, 
to preserve and to extend it, is the happiest method, of 
affording to India the self-government at which we aim. 


17. An Indian nobleman, discussing ‘‘I'Qe India of. 


the Futures considers that no territory under British 
* Aberigh Mackay’s ‘ ‘'wenty-one Days in India.’ 
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tule should pass under native rule unless the Native 
Ruler is educated and well trained, and is surrounded 
by able officials of the educate@l class. Under those 
conditiors he thinks that the administration in a Native 
State could be made far superior to that of.a British 
district. ‘The superiogity, he admits, would be ques- 
tioned by the people transferred ; but he believes that 
their opposition wotld net last long when they ‘‘ come 
to know that the material used for the administration 
is the same, and in some respects better,” than in 
British districts. . 
; Such is already the general case. As said in the 
UNITED SERVICE Macazine of September, 1907,* the 
machinery of administration under native rule always 
has been and will be in the hands of the professional 
class. Moreover, the modetn Chiefs are educated 
enlightened men, not ignorant despots, nor was it ever 
generally a case of unchecked personal rule in their 
States. The aristocracy in a State, and the Chiel’s 
Ministers, exercise a very real check, and the tendency 
is towards a constitutional system. ‘This ig a natural 
growth, quite different Irom that which we are fostering 
in British India. In the Native States the llerat will 
always have their place, an important place but sub- 
ordinate ; aind, ‘as we see in Mysore, Gwalior, and all the 
States, their attitude under native rule is very diflegent 
to that which our mistakes have provoked in India. 
18. Among British officials the [celing is strong 
against transfer of British subjects to native rule. Sir 
Lewis Tupper, in the Empire Review, urges that this 
,objection ‘should not weigh against a measure ‘politic 
' Nos. ITI., pata. 12, 
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in itself, ‘The Indian nobleman above quoted thinks 
that the ryots’ own objection would not last long. It 
would soon give place, I believe, to the strong Indian 
feeling towards “ my Chief.’ As to the British objec- 
tion—the question is not whether the Native States 
system is as good as ours, but (1) whether it does on the 
whole satisfy Indians, and (2) whether there is any 
better form attainable of home rule in India. 

The administration has to be transferred to Indian 
hands. Into what, hands, and under what system ? 
Should it be our foreign system of administration, 
manned by any Indians who can pass competitive . 
examinations ? Or should it be the system familiar to 
the country, administered by its matural leaders? If 
the latter, then should we wait, as the Indian nobleman 
above quoted stggests, for perfection of the Native 
State methods? Would it not, rather, be well 
gradually to commence the process of devolution of our 
responsibilities upon those native Governments which 
are good according to Indian ideas ? 

1g. Fhe process, of course, would be very gradual; it 
may take a century or more. But the policy of exten- 
sion of territory of existing States, of conferring ruling 
powers upon titular chiefs, of creating new States for 
representatives of ancient houses in the territories they 

. once’ possessed (on the precedent of Mysore)—that 
policy might now be accepted in principle and gradually 
followed as occasion may arise. 

20. Meanwhile we should pfoceed with what is at 
hand, namely the use of the aristocracy in counsel and 
in defence, Tord Lytton’s measure for the use of Chiefs 
in defence—defeated at the time, but partially addpted, 
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later, by Lord Dufferin ; his measure for their use in 
counsel—rendered “futile by the home Government in 
1877, but again brought forward be Lord Minto in 1908 ; 
these aré pressing matters. 

* As regards the first measure, his Highness the Aga 
Khan has urged that “ all benefited,” not merely a few 
volunteer States, should fairly and equally bear the 
burden of Imperial defence, and “ should set aside a 
settled proportion of their revenues for maintaining 
Imperial Service Troops.” Lord Curzon, in xg04, 
promised discussion, but the conference of Chiefs, fore- 
shown in his reply to the Aga Khan, has yet to come. 
It would doubtless be’ an ‘early result of creation of 
the Imperial Council of Ruling Chiefs proposed by the 
Goveriment of India, in October, 1908, atid sanctioned 
by Lord Morley. 

That Council is the first thing needed. Carry out 
that measure and from it may ultimately arise, not only 
the Territdrial Army, but that employment of the 
aristocracy in the military and other services, and that 
reserve. of officers, young nobles trained in an Indian 
Sandhurst, which were also urged by the UNTITLED 
SERVICE MAGAZINE in 1907-8.* 

The above aré all features, more or less defined, of a 
policy which is already accepted in principle. If carried 
out, generously and with full trust and confidence, its 
success may lead to the wider policy of devolution 
advocated in this and the former papers. 


* Nos. IL. and VY. 


1X, 
‘tos INDIA oF tr Fururn—I. 


(United Service Magazine, September, 1910.) 


I. M.Cirarr.ey’s great work,* writes the Times, “stands 
without a, rival as a dispassionate, -reflective, and 
stimulating examination of the results of British rule 
in India.” 

It .is more, As shown by the translator’s title,t 
it ig a luminous discussion of the problems which now 
face us, and of the new India which their solution may 
bring forth. 

2. OL the result M. Chailley has no doubt ; «it must 
“be India for the Indians. The Unrimep Srrvice 
Macazine said last year { that, in pursuance of the 
Tast India’ Company’ s Despatch of 1833, we are 
gradually giving up India; that both. administration 
aud industry are passing fast into native hands; and 
that, as M, Chailley now writes, the British musi one 
day be reduced to the ‘occupation of a very small 
WInde Britannique’ (Armand Colin, Paris, rgt0), 

Aguiinistrative , Problems -of, British India,’ by M. 
J oseph, Chailley, Member of the I'rench Chamber of Deputies. 
Translatcd by Sir .Williant Meyer, K.C.IE.” (Macnillan, 
London, 1910). * 


{ UNrrep *Srrvick Macgzimit of ovember, 1 tgog : ‘| The 
only Home Rule for India,’ : 
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number of high posts, mere “ symbole de leur domina- 
tion.’’ * 

3. The question is—to whom areong the Indians shall 
theadminéstration of India pass, and underwhat system? 
To a Commonwealth of Indian States, answered the 
Unrrep SERVICE MAGAZINE in 1907-9. Not to, the 
Babus, wiites M. Chailley; though a Babu myself I 
know the danger of that.” On this point the French 
statesman is as clear as were, thirty-four years ago, ” 
the British statesmen Lords Salisbury and Lytton.} 
Certainly let some of that class rise by force of talent 
to leaven the traditional ruling classes. But to exclude 
the latter and hand over administration to the Babus— 

“c'est plus qu’une erreur, c’est une faute,”’ incon- 
ceivable, he thinks, on the part of a people with our 
traditions. § , 

4. To do this would be, wrote His Highness the Aga 
Khan, some years ago, to commit ‘a great ethical 
wrong ;’’ and, asks M. Chailley, for whose sake ?, For 
a self-styled National Party ‘of only some tens of 
thousands ; or even including all its adherents, whether 
aware or ignorant of its objects,"of only some hundreds 
of thousands.” Theirs is not Indian opinion ; what 
will the aristocracy say, or the masses? ‘The former 


* ‘T’Inde Britannique,’ p. 470. 

t Quoting i in November, 1907, [rou a letter of the Maharaja 
of Bikanir in the “Tomes of July of that year, “that although aun 
independent’ federation of Indian States is impracticable, yet, 
under the guidance and protection of the British Government 
such a federation might work successfully ”’ 

t Letters of 1876, quoted from Lady Betty Balfour’ 3 ‘Lile 
-6f Loid Lytton,’ m Nog, IIL. and Ty. 

‘§ ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ p. 494." 
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will say that in abandoning them Epgland must wane ; 
and the masses, those of them who can think, will say 
that there is nothing*to hope fiom power granted to a 
mere fraction ‘‘ which speaks for the people4out thinks 
chiefly of itself.” M. Chailley warns us that to gratily 
Bengal Babus and Poona Brahmans may cost us the 
goodwill of those in India who really count.* 

5. But there is the plea of economy in employing 
the Babus, and on economy, safys M. Chailley, in writing 
of our starved establishments,} ‘le Gouvernement est 
sensible a l’excés.’’ No doubt it is so, but we cannot 
abandon the opium revenue, cut down the salt excise, 
or forego a large proportion of the immemorial State 
claim on the produce of. the soik { without pinching 
somewhere—say ot the defence of India, because the 
British taxpayer can be relied on for that. + At any rate, 
when asking for ‘some judicious economies ’’§ in 
favour of Primary Uducation, M. Chailley does not 
indicate them in the substitution of Babus for British 
inthe existing bureaucracy. He quotes Mr. Gokhale 

* <T/Inge Britannique,’ pp. 98, 127, £32, 163, 489; indeed 
passim. ' 

{+ Ibid., page qq “It has become a dogina in India to do 
auch work with few hands.” M. Chailley speaks again and 
again of the crushing overwork that results. ‘ 

|. Tbid., pp. 253 and 267, Sir J. D. Rees, M.P., also, in 
his ‘Real India,’ speaks ol our “land revetine system in- 
herited from our predecessors, and only altered in so far as we 
have cnormously reduced the shate due by immemorial 
custom to the State” The Resolution of the Government 
of India, of the 16th January, 1902, Shows how the State’s 
“tight to share in the produce of the land” has been changed 
to a share, constantly lowered, of the surplus income of the 
landowner. + : 

§ M, Chailley is careful 01 to be fnore specific, for he knows 


that every branch of onr administration is already starved ; 
see first note of this paragraph. ‘ 
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that ‘ the immense, British staff is very expensive . . . 

replace them by Indians, who are accustomed to live 

on little; but he quotes also th reply that Indians, 

when masters of the bureaucracy, would accept no 

reduction on British salaries.* This is seen also in 

Native States under British management, but with 

the Chiefs’ no such pretensions are made. Ruling. 
Chiefs can pay their staff reasonably, as they can also 

take the State dues full? t—according to Indian, not 

British, ideas, 

6. This was one of the grounds an which the Unrrep 
SERVICE MAGAZINE utged the gradual extension of the 
Native State system as the only pradent method of 
devolution of our *responsibilities on the Indians, 
That system, while affording the Babus ample scope, 
keeps power in hands accustomed to wield it; while 
ils financial methods and economical administratioti 
can provide the means for the defence of India which 
the British system is unable to provide. And that 
is the vital point; without such provision, whatever 
the political edifice, it must fall. 

7. ‘That scheme of devolution’ M. Chailley” does not 
discuss. He is strong on the employment of the 
hereditary ruling classes. ,He points out that the 
domination of the Babu—however he may be improved 
by educational reforms which M. Chailley suggests— 
would be intolerable ; { that the competitive system 
implies such domination because it brings in only the 


* ‘T’Inde Britannique,’ p 487. 

+ ‘Three or four’ timgs those of British India” (‘L’Inde 
Britannique,’ p. 18x). 

‘UInde Britannique,’ p. 492. 


y » 


* 
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lower and middle classes, “never {he nobles or great 
landowners ;” * that the sixty-two millions of Mohamme- 
dans detnand, in it® stead, selection based on quite 
other qualities than succeed in examinations. ‘ Were 
it merely a question of technical knowledge and official 
déxterity the matter would be simple enough. But 
.character is needed as well as brains ; how long will 
that take to form?” . 

Indians, he says, well knéw that herein is their 
weak point: they are not trustworthy, and do not. 
trust each other.[ He warns us that the moral sense, 
strength of will, energy and {enacity, are qualities 
which must be obtained in Indian administrators by 
some method of selection. Moreover that, whatever 
the method, a sifting preliminary thereto should exclude 
at the outset any candidate whose loyalty, or morality, 
dr discretion is doubtful.§ 

8, Lividently the qualities named are most likely to 
be found in the traditional ruling classes (dirigeants 
traditionnels), and the British did at first rely, like the’ 
Moghals,on the aristécracy both Mohammedan and 
‘Hindu. ‘They have since, writes M. Chailley,: sub- 
stituted another criterion in place of hereditary apti- 
tude ; || but, had they reflected on theit own history, 
maed would not thus confound patrician’ and plebeians 

“ des categories de.personnes que tout sépare’’ in 
fadie. This statesman of republican France recognises " 


at ‘1Inde Britanimique,’ p » 483. 

" Thid., "p. 471. 

{ “Thid., p. 486. 

§ Ibid, 'B 494. This question of selection and exclusion 
was fully discussed in No, II, 

} Ibid., p. 480. * * 
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what British Radicals disregard, that equality cannot 
be the rule for Orientals. A dogma with us, it is 
abhorrent to them.* ‘Throughdut this remarkable 
book his advice is to rely on the nobles antl gentry. 

g. As to the Chiels: “it is beyond question that 
they have bound up their future fortunes with British 
rule.’{ Regarding their succession to that rule 
M. Chailley is silent. Whom, then, does he contem- 
plate in our place when, as he predicts,§ there remains 
but a symbol of British doimination—say a British 
Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief, and one or two Members 
of Council ? F 

There are, politically, two: Indias, || that of the, 
British and that ofthe Chiefs. In the former, -M. 
Chailley supposes a bureaucracy of Indians. even 
assuming this to be, as he advises, composed chicfly 
of the gentry, can the relations of the Chiefs remain’ 
with these the same as at present with a British 
bureauracy ? He puts the Chiefs’ aggregate revenues 
"at 25 crores of rupees, from a population of 62} 
millions in a territory of 700,000 square miJes. Mr. 
Morley, in 1907, doubted whether “we do not persist’ 
in holding these powerful men too lightly ’’—those 


* 'T/Inde Britannique, p. 189. 

+ Lord Lytton, im 1876, dwelt on the fatal consequences 
to Austria of pursuing the opposile course in Italy; .see his 
letter referred to in a note on para, 3 above. 

{ ‘U'Inde Britannique,’ p. 199. 

§ Ibid, p. 470. 

|| Ibid., p. 165. 

| Sixteen and a half millions sterling, The official estimate 
‘in’ 1876 was about 18 crores Rs.170,270,032 from a popula- 
tion of 53°3 millions in an area of 600,000 square Miles, (See 
Now VI, para. 2.) . 
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Chiefs whom Lord Canning’s Despatch of the 3oth 
‘April, 1860, pronotnced to be “ our best mainstays.” 
Is this not holding thet too lightly, to suppose that they 
could accept the new position ?* 

to. Book II., Chapter 3, deals with our existing 
relations with the Chiels. In 1857 their part was so 

’ great in preventing a final collapse of British power that 
.we completely changed our’ policy towards them. 
Indifference and non-intervention had previously led 
to such evils in the States as compelled annexations ; 
with the result that we “incurred alike the mistrust 
eof the Chiefs and of the State populations on whose 
behalf we acted.’ That policy of disregard was 
replaced, in 1860, by benevolent? interest anc wise 
control,, M. Chailley states the result: ‘ What a 
difference between these Chiefs now and as they were 
_in early Victorian days, jealous and suspicious of cach 
other, always intriguing, mistrustful of the British, 
cateless of their own people, and indifferent to their 
Imperial obligations. In sixty years they have passed 
from aversion to loyalty and affection ; only perhaps 
zeal in good government still lacks,” 

IL. But with the change of policy came the Political 
Officer. “ Thesé (according to native opinion in which 
there is some truth) are not advisers but masters... 
against whom there is no recourse but by the extra- 
ordinary method of complaint to Government... . 
The people of the States are not blind to this and the 
Chiefs are no longer kings.”’ {| Myself Political Officer 


* See quotation from the Maharaja of Benares in para, 18 
helow, x : 
t ‘TInde Britannique,’ p. 167. { Tbid., p. 2or. 
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in a ‘Native State, T wrote, in 1872, that the Englishman 
“ig too much in evidence to be palatable to the 
best-disposed Chief. However fie may abstain from 
meddling *he will always be credited, by the stibjects 
of the State and its neighbours, with the exercise’ of 
authoritative interference. ... Dither the Political 
Agent does interfere or he does not; if he does, how 
galling to the Chief and his advisers; if he does not, 

then what does he which a Native Agent could not do 
as well?’ * The idea was to replace Political Officers 
by Native Agents reporting to the British Governor 
or Resident; that would be a great step towardse 
the ‘‘confidence and liberty” asked for by the 
Chiefs. : 

12, M. Chailley discusses this demand. After sum- 
matising the Chiefs’ complaints and arguments, “ often 
just,” he explains that unhappily there 1s much to 
.reply. Nor only do thei: own people and the native 
Press from time to time attack the extreme indulgerice 
of the Government and invoke its control, but the, 
Chiefs themselves often ask assistance with money; 
with capable officials, with moral support. 

“The British doubt, and with reason, the public 
spirit of the Chiefs, their good sense, their energy and 
industry. The Chiefs, on their part, have ground of 
complaint in the attitude of the ‘Government ; in its 
peremptory methods of guidance and instiuctian ; 
in the lack: of sympathy and deference shown by the 
public, afid even by some Political Officers. It might 
be well to make an experiment; to select the Dest 


, The Use of Indian Chiefs,’ W. H, Allen & C%., London 
' Lylnde sae a p 198, 
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Chiefs, for trial in their case of a pelicy based almost 
wholly on ‘ confidence and liberty’ ” 

13. M.’ Chailley thiiks that these matters will “Yleht 
themselves. As to the Chiefs: “la transTormation 
qu'on rencontre dans lets sentiments’ (see para, 10 
above) “on la retrouve dans leurs aptitudes.” As 
to the Government, he observes ‘‘a tendency towards 
a policy of confidence and concession combined with 
firmness,” The main point * is that the Chiefs are 
convinced supporters of a Buiitish rule 10 which the 
Babus are overtly or covertly hostile; that im many 
eases their enlightenment, the character of their policy, 
and their conservative spirit render them leaders who 
are wisely conducting the progress which is transforming 
India, thus frustrating the Nationalists whose idea of 
change is subversion; that they exercise an influence, 
not only in their own States, not only in neighbouring 
British districts, but: over co-religionists and race- 
fellows evetywhere,, which makes it certain that, in 
Lord Salisbury’s words, ‘if they are with us we can 
hardly be,upset.” + 

14, The Times says that M. Charlley ‘ maintains an 
attitude of complete detachment, and there are times 
when he is not only critical but condemnatory.” ‘Un- 
sparingly, indeed, does he show the Jailute of our 
education, our mistakes in ‘revenue,’ * the mischief 
done by our laws and judicial system, the widespread 
discontent, Here scious of ancient houses bewail lost 
privileges ; theré new popular sttata, upheaved by 
ourselves, assert an imaginary importance, The very 

* ‘LIndé Britanniqie,’ pp. 184~199. 
+ See his letter referred to it a note on para 3, above. 
I 
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people blame us that they are eaten up by pests unheard 
of in forme: days, forgetting that il is the prosperity 
they owe to us which brings laWwyeis and usurers to 
devour tHeir gains.* 

15. Nevertheless ‘it would be wrong to conclude, 
from all I say, that the peoples of India in general are 
weary of British iule or of British administration.” t 
The agitators, continues*M. Chailley, know this, and 
unless successful in debauching the army, they will 
attempt nothing against our power. Indeed, he seems 
to think it all bluff on their pait: ‘Ils se sentiraient 
fort embarrassés si ce pouvoir venait a leur échoir.”’ 

No doubt the National Paity is irreconcilable ; ¢ 
“TL has neither hépe nor thance, but struggle it will 
and nothing can pacify it’ But what is this party ? 
M. Chailley explains that it is the merest fraction, § viz. 
“the class called ‘ cultivated,’ the group, especially 
Hindu, of those to whom the British piematurely 
afforded the higher education before even teaching 
the people to read. , . and who demand, some more 
posts and highe: rights, others the expulsion of the 
British. . . . The Mohammedans and the whole mass ol 


* «T/Tnde Biitannique,’ p 464 

+ Ibid, p. 142. 

+ A recent letter received [rom a Bengal is in point. The 
writer is a man of letiers, a reasonable correspondent generally, 
and yet he says that ‘‘the panic-siricken legislation coupled. 
with ignorant dependence on the Intelligence Depattment by 
Government during the pasi lew years make life difficult. 
States, like individuals, get what they deserve. Government 
deserved to get the bomb into the countiy, and, like plague, it 
has come to stay.” 

§ ‘L’Inde Britannique,’ p 127. ‘Un parti tle privilégiés, 
un Consorhum étranger, de fait, 4 cette nation qu’il évoke.”’ 
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the people are far from sharing the hatred of that class 
towaids the foreigners. They know what they owe 
to the British, and mealise that, were these expelled, 
it means merely a change of masters” #—~Buiitish 
replaced by Babus, “strangers really 1o*the nation 
they conjure up.” t ; 

16. ‘The British administration is not popular. 
No, but hear the outcry in vilages transferred to native 
tule! ‘Try granting one or two of the Congress demands, 
say the unlimited. substitution of native for British 
officials, and see the wrath of theMohammedans! ‘The 
educated Mussalman at any rate t is immovable on 
this point—that British rule is indispensable to India’s 
progress, aud that enemies of thaterule are enemies of 
India.” §, 

But this rule M. Chailley thinks (see para. 2 above) 
must disappear. As official and.industrial employment 
is passing rapidly into Indian hands ; so must Govern- 
ment. Of course India must still remain part of the 
British Empire, to whatever hands our rule may be 
transferred ; otherwise India would at once break wp. || 
But M. Chailley must mean more than that when he 


* ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ p. 163. 

} Thid., p. 127, 

1 M, Chailley speaks, at p. 56, of two classes of Mohammedanis, 
those of India who have instruction and imtelligence, and 
the wild men of the frontier. He thinks that no one cau 
Joretell the attitude of the latter. This much is certain about 
the latter that they would back their co-religionists ; and that 
the Hindu idea, quoted at p, 35, that they were winning but for 
British intervention, in the commencement of the eightcenth 
century, and would have ended by expelling the Mohaminecans, 
ig a delusion. 

§ ‘L/Inde Britannique,’ p. 143. 

|| Ibid., p. 479. : : 
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says that Britain { garde, clle entend garder, l’Inde;” 
that the entire emancipation of the Indians 1s not in 
her progiamme; that “she wifl remain despotic so 
far as is compatible with modern ideas.” * 

17. Twicé does M. Chailley insist that without India 
_ Britain must decline. He can hardly mean that a 
- mere “ syntbol of domination ”’ in a “ 1rés petit nombre 
de situations éminentes,’* and in the onerous privilege 
of keeping troops and fleets ready to defend India from 
external attack and internal revolt—that these pre- 
rogatives can add to Britain’s strength ! 

Strength lies, surely, in concentration. The honour 
of benefiting unwilling peoples entails exhausting 
burdens. When Napoleon III. proposed, in 1857, 
that France should take Morocco, Sardinia (Italy) take 
Tunis, and England Egypt, Lord Palnierston replied 
that no doubt many parts of the world would be better 
‘ governed by European hands, but that ‘we do not 
want the buithen of governing gypt.” Lord Cromer, 
in qtioting this opinion, believes that it still helds good, 
but that now “a transfer of power to the present race 
of Iuropeanised Egyptians would be wholly unjusti- 
fiable.” 

18. Iigypt was not, like India, derelict. It belongs 
to the ‘Turkish Empire, and Lord Cromer shows that, 
but for the Mahdist rebellion, we should have left it in 
1883. Again, but for the opposition of France and 
Russia we should have made over ligypt to Turkey 
in 1890, on expizy of the three years’ delay fixéd by 
the Convention of 1887. No doubt Turkey’ was thep 
_ unfit; but a new Turkey has since arisen, and the, 
* “T/Inde Britanntque,’ p. 144. 
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objections of the Powers to her aythority in Ieypt 
would, doubtless, now be waived. : 

Thus we caz relievetourselves of the burden of Egypt 
(and the effect upon Islam would he immense), but 
there is‘no means whatever of separatifig India from the 
Biitish Empire. Chaos would follow * and some other 
Powerwould step in. We must therefore continueto bear 
the burden ; but let it he in the manner least onerous, 
not the support of Babus in power, which would he 
more difficult than direct British administration. ‘Ihe 
Maharaja of Benares, in the Tames of the 27th October, 
1908, declared that the “ 689 self-governing States in 
India will not brook such nonsense-talk of a central 
Government presided over pericdically by Boses, 
Iyengars, Ghaswalas and Ranades.” ‘The only chance 
for home rule in India lies in a Commonwealth of Indian 
States covering the rest of India with the Swaraj 
(home rule) which the Maharaja points 1o as already 
existing, in Native State government, over 43 per cent. 
of the area and more than oue-lifth the population of 
this empire. 

+ ig. As then said by the Morning Post, “ the cardinal 
virtue of government is its conformity 10 the spirit 
of the people governed. ‘I'he question of India is not 
to be regarded as primarily.one of efficiency. ‘The 
kind of discontent which is rife in Bengal and elsewhere 
is not found in Native States, where the administration 
is less efficient than in the territories under direct 

* “ Bloody chaos,” said Mr. Morley, “Tp British influence 
were removed from India to-day, chaos would again he the 


condition of “the empire to-morrow” (‘The Unrest in India,’ 
by Syed Sirdar Ali Khan of the Hyderabad State ) 
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British rule* . .. The object is to identify popular 
sentient with the Government; the native and 
natural chiefs of the people are the proper means to be 
used for this end.” 

* . . . 

20. As means to this end of identifying popular 
sentiment with the Government, M. Chailley would 
like, writes the Tzmes, ‘‘ to see a Royal Viceroy of India, 
a desire with which we cannot coincide.” .M. Chailley, 
however, says that he metely quotes,t and “ aux 
Anglais de prononcer.’’ He gives the reasons: “ The 
King Emperor is a distant shadow; the Government 
only a bureaucracy ; the Viceroy and the great officials, 
even the District Officers (embodiment of British’ rule 
in Indian eyes), ate ever ehanging. Indian loyalty, 
like a bid, seeks vainly whe1e to settle. Disraeli’s 
sympathy gave India an Empress, still too abstract 
a conception ; why not go further, and give her, in one 
of ottr princes, a conercete presentment of the Royalty 
she seeks to love.” t : 

at. M. Chailley affords only two pages to Lord 
Morley’s reforms. Whatever may be thought of them, 
he says, the impartial observer must admire Lord 

“t Would efficiency continue in the British territory under 
a native bureaucracy? M, Chailley describes ihe unfitness 
(pp. t26 and 127) of the men who would form that bureaucracy 
if the Babus had thei1 way. The uropean student, he writes, 
naturally arrives full of sympathy and enthusiasm, which 
gradually cool on closer acquaintance with the National Party. 

| Perhaps from the Untrgp Servic: Macazing of October, 
tgo7 (No. IV.) I suggested the details of the measure in the 
«Lahore Crvzl and Mihtary Gazette of the 26th October, 1905, 
Mr, (now Sir) Theodo1e Morrison simultaneously brought 
forward the proposal in a London paper It isa necessary part 


of any scheme of a commonwealth of Indian Stttes 
; 4 ‘T/Inde Biitannique,’ p. 145. 
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Morley’s coutage.* But the point is whether Tord 
Morley rightly judged what India*wauts. Sir J. D. 
Rees, M-P., says | what the Times said in 1990, what 
the Spectator said last year, that India, does not 
want representative government. Consequently Lord 
Ripon’s scheme of local self-government is a lailuze. 
In Vol. II. of the ‘ Papeis relating 10 Constitutional 
Refoim in India,’ the Bengal Government says that 
under Lord Ripon’s measure political.training is 
“ practically lost o the classes who have a real stake in 
the country.” IL is a “ path of folly,” once said Lord 
Morley, “ to regard Indian matters as if they were in 
Britain,” { and the truth of the remark is shown by 
the Indian evidence recorded in, the above volume 
regarding the elective system. 

22. The appointment of Indians to the Council of 
the Secretary of State has not been criticised except by 
the Indian Nationalists; but the Hindu member of 
the Viceroy’s Council is objected to by Mohammedans 
unless one of their body is also appointed. M. Chailley 
quotes Lord Lansdowne’s objection to an Indian 


* ‘T’Inde Britannique,’ p. 474. 

+ ‘The Real India’ (Methuen, 1908). Sir J. D. Rees 
*‘ found on all sides nothing but discontent with the taxation 
imposed for this puzpose ” (local self-goveimment) “and dis- 
satisfaction with ghe result.” Not of course among “ the 
lawyer class, who almost invariably acquire power and influence 
upon such boards; but the aristocracy, and the masses of the 
people whose feelings such aristocracy pretty faith{ully repre- 
sents, have no hesilationin expressing their dislike and distrust 
of the whole business, and particularly of the representative 
prmeiple.” 

t The same applies to our dogma of equality, which. M 
Chailley says that Orientals abhor (see para, 8 above), It has 
much to say to the discontent in India, 

® 
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Member of Council, that no one Indian can represent 
all the peoples of this country, their creeds and their 
interests. Certainly no commoner can do so, Mote- 
over, the selection of Mr. Sinha, unimpeachable in itself, 
does not touch the question whether we need an Indian 
as one of the Rulers of India (not merely as legislator), 
and at, Indian of what class? Of a Legal member 
in the Supreme Council there is no special need; the 
legal guidance can be obtained outside that Council, 
If an Indian is included in the body which rules India, 
should-he not be himself a Ruler—one of the great 
Indian Chiefs? These can wnderstand not only 
problems of administration, which they daily encounter, 
but the needs of various classes and creeds as comprised. 
among their own subjects. . 

23. Lord Morley has said that “any Viceroy who 
takes in hand, at the roots, the present condition of 
unrest will devote all the powers of his mind to the 
revision of the educational system.’’ Who sttidies 
“The Problem of the Education of the Natives” * 
will understand Lord Morley’s reasons.| M. Chailley 
offeis, says the Times, a powerful vindication of Lord 
Curzon’s policy regarding the Indian, universities ;. but 
he does noi refer to that Viceroy’s pronouncement 
against neglect of the vernacular languages “ in pursuit 
of Iinglish for the sake of the mercafftile value of the 
latter language.” Macaulay did this, and Sir J. D. 
Rees fears that it cannot be undone; but the worst 


* ‘T/Tude Britannique,’ pp. 418-462. 

+ Both Sir J. D. Rees, M.P. (‘The Real India’) and Mr, 
Mitra (‘Indian Problems’) agree that “in our schools pupils 
inibibe sedition with their daily lessons.” 
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mischief was when the Commission of 1882 reversed 
Lord Dalhousic’s educational policy of 1850, 

24. Lord Dalhousie’s programme was lor instruction 
only in reading, writing, arithmetic, and meysttration— 
equipment stifficient for an Indian agriculturist’s sell- 
protection. But the Commission appointed to develop 
asystem of instruction /or the masses ended by increasing 
only educational facilities for those in easy circum- 
stances.” How bad this “ higher education ’’ ds is 
shown by M. Chailley, aud the reason—cheapness. 
‘In Government Colleges the fees are from Rs.120 to 
Rs.144 yearly; in aided colleges from Rs.50 to Rs,70, 
in unaided colleges as low as Rs.15 (one pound !) per 
annum.t The poverty of the resulis is due to the 
poor quality of the teachers, and that is due “ A ce qu’on 
ne faisait pas les sacrifices nécessaires pour s’en procurer 
des bons.” Whodidnot? ‘he Government? Surely 
it is for parents to make the sacrifices, for the wealthy 
to provide endowments, in India as in Iingland. An 
experienced native educational officer in a Native State 
once protested against the diversion of State funds [rom 
ptimary instsuction of agriculturists to the “ higher 
education.” ‘If that is worth having, it is worth 
paying for, by those who profit thereby. It is not the 
business of the State to supply it,at the cost of the 
taxpayers, in other words, of the agriculturists,” 

25, Poverty, due to cheapening, of education runs 
“throughout the system, The universities fail to keep 
up the standard because they depend on their matricu- 
lation fees, and cannot afford to displease their clients. + 

* L)Inde Brit annique,’ p. 425. 

ft Ibid., p. 441. t Tbid., p. qq2. 
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“ Graduates of eighteen and less may be seen furnished 
with all the diplomas a university can bestow.” Tle 
result is a swarm of hall-cducated hungry men, all the 
more intpgtient and dangerous because flattered by 
teachers, and Government, who fear to describe them 
as they are, and regarded as perfection by the classes 
from which they spring, who are too ignorant them- 
selves to know better. The machine works on, and 
there is no stopping the output, nor any means of 
providing places for it. “De 1a; pléthore et mécon- 
tentement.”” The Departments are crowded with men, 
often incompetent; still the congestion and the 
murmuring grow worse and worse.* 

26. Herein lies the real cause of discontent and 
sedition, which must and will increase while the British 
are directly concerned with the administration of 
India. Nothing, writes M. Chailley, “will or can 
satisfy the natives;’’ + why should they be satisfied 
while they obtain support in Parliament, and thie 
Indian Government yields? t The pupils of our 
schools, writes Sir J. D, Rees, § are fed on historical 
precedents showing the uses and power of agitation. 
We have sown therein the wind, of which we must 
teap the whirlwind so long as we directly administer 
India—whether through’ Britons or through Babus. 
That is one of the reasons for extensidn, of the Native 


* ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ p. sor. 

t Tbid., p. 470. 

{ Ibid., pp. 134-135, 467, 47o-y7r. “It is from Home 
that the Nationalists will get the help they need to overcome 
the Government of India.” - 

§ ‘The Real India’ (Methuen, 1908). 
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State system ;* the Chiefs’ governments are strong, 
whereas the British Government, as M, Chailley says, 
has lost its firnuesset 


x . 

* ‘The other reasons, military and financial, aud the method, 
wete discussed by the Unrwen SRERVICH MAGAZINI IM a series 
_ of articles during 1907-9 (Nos. I. to VIII). The Native 
State system already coverg-700,000 out of the 1,787,000 
square miles of India and 62} millions of the total 2944 
millions population, Its gradual extension over most of 
remaining India, apart from the coast districts which must 
remain British, seems possible during the current century. 

{ ‘L/Inde Britannique,’ p. 117. 


xX, 
Tre Inpra or #1 Furore.—Il. 


(United Service Magazine, October, 1910.) 


x. M. Josep Cuarniey dedicates to the French Colonial 
Party his book ‘1L/Inde Britannique,’ * the fruit of 
twenty years of reading and thought, and ten years 
of actual writing, A* prominent member of that party 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, he has: made, 
says the Times, the study of Oriental problems the 
business of his life. In former works he discussed 
administration in the French and the Dutch Colonial 
possessions, in Hong Kong, and in Burma. India he 
has twice visited, and stayed there long, in rgo0-x, and 
in 1904-5, on an official mission. His present book 
shows that he then consulted all classes-and observed 
the Indian system in many places and under various 
aspects; his preliminary studies, too, for the book 
were submitted to competent judges and revised on 
their criticisms. The result is an apprehension. of our 
problems, and an insight into the minds of Indians 
and British, which is ‘truly astonishing. 

* ‘T/Inde Britannique ’ (Armand Colin, Paris, rg1o). ‘ Ad- 
ministrative Problems of British India,’ by M. Joseph Chailley, 


Member of the French Chamber of Deputies. Translated by 
Six William Meyer, K.C.LE, (Macmillan, London, z910). - 
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2. M, Chailley’s political forecast, was the subject of 
a former paper; * he considers that we must inevitably 
give up‘the direct atlministration of India, Whether 
this shall be to the existing Ruling Chiefse and other 
fulers judiciously selected, as advised by the Morning 
Post in 1908, from “ amoung houses which have already 
a hold upon the popular imagination ’’—or clse to a 
bureaucracy as at present, but with Natives replacing 
British—M,. Chailley does not discuss, But if the 
latter, his view is clear, that it should be a bureaucracy 
of patricians. 

3, The present article deals with M. Chailley’s 
chapters on our judicial and land revenue systems and 
their results, melancholyssubjects which occupy more 
than one-third of the book. 

These show, and the more forcibly because not of set 
“purpose, that surrender of direct administration is 
the best way out of the difficulties in which we have 
involved oitrselves. Not, however, surrender to a 
native bureaucracy, incapable as ourselves of dealing 
with thg difficulties; not to a system of popular 
election, said the Morning Post, “ which would hand 
over the whole administration to agitators,” who 
would only aggravate the trouble; it is home rule 
under “ the native and natural chiefs of the people ” 
which alone can remedy the mistakes discussed below. 

* 4, No English writer, to our knowledge, says the 

Times, has ever drawt wp so compendious and britliant 

and critical a ‘summary of the principles of Indian 

law and practice; and it quotes M. Chailley as finding 

the defects of these in laws “badly adapted to the 
* No. TX. 
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condition of the pgoples whom they rule; in a too 
complicated procedure, the elaborate precautions of 
which benefit the rich and the cufining at theexpense 
of the mags of the people; and, finally, in the pro- 
digious multiplication of lawyers who are sucking the 
substance of the people.” 

5. How has this come about? As regards the laws, 
through the error of takimg as their base, to a great 
extent, the English law ; * and through the prolonged 
effect of interpretation of law by British judges.+ 
M. Chailley quotes from a Panjab official: “We have 
here a mass of people unable to count beyond twenty, 
and whose only thought is of their next meal. For 
these have been adopted, notwithstanding the protests 
of the local officers, and of numerous non-officials— 
by Law Members ignorant of India and Legislative 
Councils which did not understand what they were 
voting—a procedure at best only suited to Bombay 
merchants, and laws clumsily borrowed [rom Europe ; 
ill-expressed, and useless to India, which had hitherto 
done very well without them.” : 

6. Do they please the people? {| ‘The answer may 
be gathered from pp. 334-335, that the people neither 
know nor care, Sir Syed Ahmed, speaking on the 
Transfer of Property Act, said that “as far as I know, 
the native public has not objected to codification.’ § 
But, for ingtance, consider this Act—with its pro- 
visions about “ easements which cantiot be transferred 


‘I’Inde Britannique,’ p. 297. 
{ Ibid., p. 3r2. 
{ Ibid., p. 321, 
§ Ibid., p. gor, 
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apart from the dominant heritage,’ about ‘“ Iilection,” 
about ‘ Marshalling and Contribution’: consider 
the intricacies of the*Indian Contract Act: the silence 
of the native public is not approval but ignorance. 

The Government; says M, Chailley, has in forty years * 
issued quite a series of such Acts. No wonder that 
“those interested do not even ktiow of the legislation 
or, if they do know ol it, thatthey cannot estimate how 
it affects them.” . 

47, Again, as regards the procedure ; this has been 
devised for an India entirely inhabited by a civilised 
and homogenéous population. It may suit Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, but it is marvellously compli- 
cated, slow and costly, aud to one-third of India it is 
inacceptable.* 

8. As to the lawyers: the courts have interpreted 
and refined till Indian legislation has lost all its plas- 
ticity, and Indian judge-made law approaches, both in 
its principle and its application, that British ‘system 
which, said a famous lawyer, would be an intolerable 
burden atpon India.t They have thus let in the 
lawyers, between themselves and the parties, to make 
of litigation a mania and a speculation. | M. Chailley 
speaks of an astrologer, in,one of the most highly 
educated and advanced parts of Madras, who predicted 
High Court decisions and got much custom | | 


* *T/Tude Britaunique,’ p. 313. 

+ “One of the imost cumbrous systeuis in the world, the 
application of which to India would be au intolerable burden” 
(warning by Sit H. S$. Maine, Law Member, in 1866; quoted 
at p. 312 of * T/Inde Britannique ), 

£ 'TInd@e Britannique,’ p. 314. 
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Legislation may, be suspended but who is to stop 
the Courts (La Justice)? “ Elle continue, non obstant 
avis et protestations, l’ceuvre commencée. Tille 
élabore, mé€me contre les textes, une jurisprudence 
‘entiérement nuisible aux intéréts et contraire aux- 
idées des populations.”’ 

9. Again and again does M. Chailley return to the 

lawyers who “ are sucking the people dry.” In 1879 
Sir Syed Ahmed stated in Council that lawyers assist 
justice. Ifso, writes M. Chailley, justice is well helped 
in India, for lawyers ‘‘are legion,” “they swarm,” 
“they are innumerable.” In the insignificant Panjab 
town of Gujranwala he found 25, in Lucknow 300, 
and the gazettes shew more, ‘‘ ten times too many,” 
being turned out by the schools.* A native writer 
mentions goo barristers and pleaders, besides Mukhtars 
(practitioners of a lower grade), im the Panjab alone.t 
For the nine Provinces the total of lawyers of all classes 
cannot:be less than 10,000, At an average of Rs.200 
per mensem for the ruck, and Rs.3000 to Rs,15,000 
per mensem for the pick, their yearly earnings may be 
guessed at from four to six millions sterling ; and there 
ate the court costs besides ! 
* ro. M. Chailley quotes a Panjab proverb that there 
are three great consumers, the land revenue, the usurer, 
and the lawyer. As taken from a native judge, in the 
UNITED SrRvicr Macazinr of September, 1907,} the 

* + T/Inde Britannique,’ p. 417. . 

} This writer’sremarkable series, ‘Is India getting poorer ?” 


in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, in June and July, 
tgro, argues the wealth of India fromm the excessive outlay on 


litigation. 
ft No, IIT. 
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saying is that our people pay three jamas (demands), 
the Government assessment, the lawyers’ [ecs, and 
bribes. -India-also maintains 5,200,000 religious mendi- 
vants, whose average gains M. Chailley pyts al Rs.3 
(4s.) amonth.* I§ven so India’s expenditure on them 
is 12} millions sterling, but it has been more reasonably, 
and still perhaps inadequately, estimated at twice 
that; and litigation aud bribery probably cost her as 
much, A country which can thus waste 40 to 50 
millions sterling yearly, and can bury 533 millions + 
at. a loss of, say, 16 inillions sterling yearly in interest, 
cannot be regarded as too poor to provide lor her 
own defence, Vet, unless under a Commonwealth of 
Indian States, Tudia will pever do,so. { 
rr. The continual interpietation by our Courts of 
the obscure texts of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, ancl 
_ of the uncertain and fluid customs which modify them, 
naturally results in divergent and contradictory rulings ; 
whence arise the idea of chance, and the taste for gam- 
bling in litigation, In vain does the Government bid’ 
its officials to preach the folly of litigation, the ruin of 
‘lawsuits ? “le gottt de la chicane est entré profonde- 
ment dans le caracttre indigéne;’’ § and it must be 
“confessed by the British that this is our doing. 
rz. After all, in civil matters the individual is 
affected; criminal justice concerns the public weal 


* T/Inde Britannique,’ Pe BAe 

+ Mr. S, M, Mitra’s ‘Indian Problems.’ 

t See fiatagraph 28 below. ‘This is a digtession, but on a 
subject of vital importance to the India of the Future. It is 
fully discussed in the Unrimp Survicr MAGAZINE of Septeniber 
and Octobere 1907, Nos, TIT. and IV. 

§ 'L/Inde Britannique,’ pp. 3177-318, 369 and 377, 

K 
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and iis failure may shake our rule.* “In a country 
like India security and icdiess are what the people, 
fist and foremost, expect and demand. Inexplicable 
acqtittals ecouage crime aud are fatal to the ruler’s 
prestige.” Now the Indian system multiplies the 
1esources and the chances of the convict in appeals 
(of two kinds), revisions (“only another form of 
appeal’), petitions to Goyernment, or interference by 
the High Courts. 

13. “The appeals are innumerable ;’ Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen’s Procedure Code allowed enhancement of 
sentence by Appellate Courts, but the revisions of 
1882 and 1898 withdrew this power. “One can 
imagine the result ;. the magvel is that every convict- 
does not appeal.” The success of appeals, and crime, 
progress part passu.| M. Chailley shows an increase 
of Panjab muider cases from 243 in 1867 to 393 in 
1880, and 690 in r1g00, while the convictions fell from 
54 per cent. to 43 per cent., and 40 per cent. m those 
years respectively. At the same time the acquittals 
by the Chief Court, in appeal of these murder Cases, 
rose from 4 per cent. in 1867 10 7 per cent. in 1880, 
and 14 percent,in 1900, ‘The proportion of convictions 
tn criminal cases of all kinds fell from 55 per cent. in 


"1867 to 49 per cent. in 1880, and 24 per cent. in rg00, 


while the cases themselves increased [rom 49,000 1o 
103,000 and 180,000 in the same years. ‘Now popula- 
tion in the Panjab, says M. Chailley in quoting the above 
‘statistics, certainly did not double between 1867 and 
tgoo. t 


« 
* ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ pp. 371-378 and g8r. 
+ Tbid., p. 384. | Thid., pp. 383-38). 
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“ And this is not the case of a particular province ; 
crime increases in Bombay, in the United Provinces, 
ete, with acquitta®, everywhere alike in equal pro- 
portion.’ “Nhis results from the leniency of the courts, 
the skill of the lawyers, and the defects of the pro- 
cedure.” Also [rom a jail system which is far from 
deteirent to criminals, although Macaulay, sixty years 
ago, insisted on the extreme importance of making 
it so.* 

Iq. M. Chailley attributes our [ailure 10 the demand 
for impossible proof. ‘The lower courts, Native or 
British, are content with ‘common-sense proof ’’; 
but the requirements of the superior courts are often 
stich as render convictiorw impossible, and they ‘ acquit 
at random.” ‘The lower courts, too, seeing their own 
dlecisions upset, become similarly nice, criminals profit, 
and the public suffers. M. Chailley quotes a highly 
intelligent native magistrate that “‘untraced’ is a 
misnomer, in official reports, for crimes of which those 
guilty. and their motives are well known. ‘The weak 
arm of the law inspires confidence not in the people 
but in the criminals, It is hut too clear that thie 
law is not respected and that iis influence warts 
dangerously,’’ | 

15. In summing wp M. Chailley shows how far we 
have, strayed from Lord Dalhousie’s ideal of “ a system 
which will satisfy common sense; a short and. simple 
procedure ; tribunals readily accessible, with the parties 
face to*face therein,” 

The mistake of the British has been that, in the idea 


% ‘T/Inde Britanni oo pp, TOL, 378~37y, 
t Thid., pp. ror and 378-379, 
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of eflecting progress, and to satisfy their own conscience 
1ather than the people’s wishes, they have introduced 
precantions and safeguards whicle mean delays and 
expense, ang which the people do not want but rather 
find troublesome and vexatious;* But the British 
‘have no illusions as to what is thought of their judges 
and their courts by those affected,” Thirty years ago 
Sin James Caird, Member, ol the first Famine Com- 
mission, told the Secretary of State fo1 India that 
the people are dissatisfied with our legal system.” fT 
M. Chailley doubts whether any other. Ifuropean nation 
would have done better; “loin de critiquer,’ he 
writes, “‘on se sent tenu a rendre hommage 4 tant de 
conscience et de savgir.”’ + ‘That, however, is beside 
the present question—what can be done 1o remedy 
the mischief ? . 

For the Government now to retrace its steps would 
not only be a confession of error but would arouse the 
powerful opposition of the lawyers and the literates, 
“Moreover, where I, like the Indian people, see sim- 
plicity gained, the Government would see safeguards 
lost.” ‘The evil is beyond remedy.” || NO doubt 
it is so, by us; but under the Native State system it 
eould, and probably would, be remedied. 

16, “ The people do not despise English justice ; on 
the contrary, they think it wondeiful, prodigious, but 
not to their purpose... . What they ask is that the 
administration of justice should be simplified.” ‘The 


* ‘T/’Inde Britannique,’ p. 417. 
t Letter of October 31st, 1879. 
t ‘U/Inde Britannique,’ p. 340. 
| Ibid, pp. 314 and 417. 
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Chiels, of couise, understand this and can comply ; 
whereas, wriles M. Chailley, while the earth ptuisues 
its orbit will the British follow modern ideas of multiple 
legal precautions and minute control* ‘There is no 
escaping the Kuropean mania for. uniform institutions, 
for rapid progress, for securing people’s happiness by 
methods obnoxious to the people”; + no escape from 
our exasperating ‘“ rdle ols Providence,” { except in 
resigning direct administration to rulers who understand 
the people. 

17, M. Chailley quotes Sir James Caird that two- 
thirds of the Indian landholders are involved in debt, 
half of these hopelessly. § Caird attributed this to 
our legal system and our centralising methods ; || 
M. Chailley thinks it also the result of a ruinous gilt 
to the people of ownership in the land: our pre- 
dlecessors had recognised only a claim to undisturbed 
tenure while paying what share of the produce the 
State might demand. ‘Still the consequences of the 
change might have been slight had the British created 
only ap incomplete ownership under the State’s 
manorial rights, and transferable only by permission 
of the State.’ It is the right of alienation, coupled 
with rigidity of our revenue demand, which has caused 
the crushing indebtedness. {] 

“18. The Indian has no idea of economy; “ before 


* ¢T/Inde Brilannique,’ pp. 416-417. 

t Thid., p. 366, 7 

{ Tbid,, p. r6z. 

§ Ibid., p. 270. 

|| Letter of October 31st, 1879, to the Secretary of State 
for India. ° 

q ‘I’Inde Brilannique,’ pp, 258-259. 
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these days of peace, and security how should he have 
the idea? When liable to plunder at any moment 
one lives from day to day and trasts for cash to the 
money-lender.”’ The money-lender’s security was only 
the crop, and credit was according. ‘ But the day came 
when the British Government gave up its own right 
in the land and made a proprietor of the occttpant, and 
then his expropriation commenced; at first only a 
few acres here and there ; presently, in every province, 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands of acres were 
changing hands yearly.’’ * 

19. Credit must depend on the value of land and that 
on the profit remaining after the State’s claim. Before 
our day land was notealienated because that profit was 
small. ‘By the ancient law of the country the ruling 
power is entitled to a certain proportion of the produce , 
of every acre of land.” | Dr. Murdoch has shown that, 
under Hindu rule, that produce was held to include 
everything, down to honey and earthen pots; and 
the State share varied from a fourth to a twelfth.t 
Akbar’s revenue minister, Raja Todar Mal, limited the 
State claim to the product of agriculture, and fixed it 
at one-third of the average of that gross product on 
cycles of nineteen years. Mr. Romesh Chandar Dutt, 
in an open letter to Lord Curzon, stated his opinion 
that this was a theoretical demand, and that acttal 
collections did not exceed one-sixth of the gross produce. 
But realised rents of one-third, and of one-half of the 
gross prodttce are common now, and under native 


* ‘T/’Inde Britannique,’ pp. 260~26z. 
+ Regulation XIX. of 1793. 
$ ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ p. 253. 
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government the land was the State's and the demand on 
the occupant was rent. 

20. ‘Two-thirds, @r evet five-sixths of the gross 
produce, affords, after providing for the cultivation, 
no such profit as tempts a capitalist, but filteen- 
sixteenths or ever twelve-thirtecnths is a return which, 
coupled with the dignity of landownership,* greatly 
attracts the successful layyer or merchant. Now, 
instead of the 25 per cent. to 35 per cent, of our 
predecessors, the present incidence of the land revenue 
upon the average gross value of the produce ranges 
from 34 to 7 per cent.; in the two districts of Ajmir 
and Delhi ro per cent. ; “in Gujrat alone (where the 
profits on cultivation are very high) 20 per cent.” 

It is becattse our total land reventie is only one- 
sixteenth or one-thirteenth of the total estimated 
produce of British India—according as we take the 
higher or the lower of Lord Curz6n’s estimates of that 
produce, that land has now such valuc in our provinces. 
In Native States there is no such attraction in land. 
“ Native State taxation per head is three or four times 
that of British India,” { with the result stated by the 
UNITED SERVICE Macazine § that, in villages of the 
same classes on cither side of a border, while all the 
indices of comfort are the same, there is this difference, 
that the land of the Native State subjects is their own, 
that of the British subjects is often mortgaged. 

ai. ‘he evil of foregoing the State claim does not 

* ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ p. 26r. 

t+ Resolution of the Government of India, dated 16th 
Januaty, 1902, para. 17, 


t ‘T/Inde ‘Britannique,’ p, 782, 
§ No. LIT, 
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lie only, or mainly,,in the expropriation of landowners 
of our own creation.* ‘The evil lies also in crippling 
the development of the country ; ethe principal evil in 
starving its defence. - 

Even were the people profited by our liberality, that 
would be dear at the cost of their security; but they 
are not profited, “‘Iixperience has shown that ex- 
cessive leniency reacts prejudicially on the industry 
of the agricultural classes, while it encourages the 
transfer of the soil 10 money-lenders and middle men, 
who swallow the profits intended for the cultivators and 
reduce the latter to a condition resembling serfdom.” + 
Were their profit the chief object to be sought, then 
the money remitted ¢o them,and wasted as shown in 
paragraph ro above, would really profit them if,applied 
to public works and in other directions where progress, 
is now hampered by lack of funds. 

But the main object is security, without which profit 
is vain, and that security is sacrificed by our revenue 
system. India cannot provide for her own protection 
but depends on British fleets and armies, whigh under 
conceivable circumstances may not be free to aid her. 

22, The claim of the state is quoted, in paragraph ry 
above, as being “a certain proportion of the produce 
of every acre of land.’ + It has been so from “time 
immemorial,§ but we have changed this into a pro- 


* ‘T/’Inde Britannique,’ pp. 256-257. 
f Resolution of the Government of India, dated 16th 
January, 1902, pata. 29. . 
+ Ibid., para. 5. 
§ Sir J. D. Rees, M.P., says, ‘we have enormously reduced 
the share due by immemorial custom to the State” (‘The 
, Reab India,’ Methuen, 1908), . 
PRR 
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portion of the surplus of the langlowners whom we 
ereated, 

This mew principle means evidently a claim decreasing 
as holdings diminish by subdivision * and mouths 
increase, ‘This is anticipated in paragraph 12 of the 
Resolution of the 16th January, r902,} as neccssary 
result of increasing population—‘ as population in- 
cteases .. . the share takey by Government may be 
expected still further to diminish.” Indeed, it is clear 
that the ‘‘ ever-increasing subdivision of holdings,” 
and ‘‘ the inveterate reluctance of the ryot 1o move 
even the smallest distance Irom his native place,” ¢ 
must in time leave the landowners no surplus to share 
with the State. a a ' 

23. M. Chailley speaks § of the formidable opposition 
what would be encountered were the land revenue 
raised, in congested tracts, in order to induce the people 
to move where ample land awaits them—in Burma, 
the Central Provinces, Tastern Bengal, and in most 
of the Native States. The British administration 
could ngt adopt this salutary measure; the Babus 
wottld not, for they demand a general reduction of the 
land revenue ; || Native rulers would have no hesita- 
tion. But under the Native States’ system no such 
question would arise. ‘he claim of the Chicfs is on 


* Already “la terre est tras imorcelée” (‘I/Inde Britan- 
nique,’ p, 102). 

+ That Resolution was Government’s reply to charges of 
ovet-assessment! In the India debate of that year the 
Secretary of State said that India suffers Irom under-assess- 
ment rather than from over-assessment, 

+ Para. 31 of the Resolution. 

§ ‘T/Inde Brilannique,’ p. 27. 

|| Lbid., p. 138. 
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the produce, so mouths move when too many and 
congestion does not occur. 

a4. We, too, have in some partseconumenced to return 
to the original principle of the State’s claim on the 
produce.* “ Fluctuating Assessment’ is not exactly 
“ metayage,” but it does take an actttal share of the 
actual crops at each harvest, in the shape of acreage 
rates on each kind of progluce. ‘That is its advantage 
to the State; while the landowner is relieved of the 
“rigid demand,” crop or no ctop, which is quoted, in 
paragraph 17 above, as being a contributory cause of 
the people’s indebtedness. The demand itself is 
‘very low, so low, indeed, that able men attribute to 
this the inflation of Jand valyes in the Panjab and the 
excessive increase of population.’ But the only result, 
to the people, of this leniency is that they squander, 
their profits in good years, and, in bad ones, resort to 
the money-lender for means to meet the rigid demand. 

25. Notwithstanding its advantages above stated, 
fluctuating assessment is regarded, in the Government 
Resolution before quoted, das “a retrograde step,” 
as “a reversion to the methods ol native rule,” lacking 
“the influence for thrift which has been the desire of 
Government to secure in its land-revenue policy.” t 
M. Chailley shows that policy to have no “ influence 
for thrift,” but the contrary; while the reversion to 
the methods of native rule does recover that State 
share of the produce which is wasted if left to the people. 
Moreover, the people do, on the whole, prefer those 


* ‘TInde Britaunique,’ p. 259. 
+ Ibid, pp. 105, 261, 267, 
« | Para. 36 of {he Resolution, 
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methods to our rigid system of contract. As said by 
the Unristp SERVICE MAGAZINE in October, 1y07,* 
under the Native Stake system the share of the produce 
which we forego would he recovered, for to native rulers 
the people cheerfully render ducs sanctioned by im- 
memorial custom. Thus, under the Chiels, India’s 
defence would be provided for as the British system 
cannot provide for it, and as the Babus would not. 
Their programme is to reduce military expenses. 
‘In British hands, no doubt, the objections of the 
Resolution to these native methods are insuperable ; 
only rulers dealing with countrymen can have the 
necessary understanding and suppleness. It is true, 
also, that our system of, fixed agsessment has been 
adopted by some States, though on much higher rates ; { 
but, like our judicial system, § it was introduced by 
ourselves during minorities. I did so myself, in five 
States, in accordance with official tradition. 

26. ‘Ihe quotations from M. Chailley, in this and my 
former paper, give, I believe, fairly his facts and his 
impressions, ‘hey seem to me to lead to the con- 
clusions Stated below—which, however, are not M. 
Chailley’s conclusions. Atl he says is that the adminis- 
tration, of India must pass into native hauds; ‘this - 
he regards as inevitable, following necessarily on the 
Charter of 1833 and the Court of Directors’ Despatch 
of 1834, , If so, then— 

(x) The home rule we aim at in India can only be 


« No. IV. 

t ‘L/’Inde Britannique,’ p. 138, 
. { Thid., p. 182, 

§ Ibid., p. ‘315. 
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attained by gradual extension of the Native State 
system, which already affords home rule over 43 per 
cent. of the area, and more shan one-fifth of the 
populatioy, of this empire. 

(2) That system would redress the evils shown by 
M. Chailley to arise from our mistakes in judicial and 
revenue administration, and in education. 

" (3) It would ‘identify popular sentiment with the 
Government ” and transfer our task to hands competent 
under Imperial control, to conduct the administration . 
“in conformity with the spirit of the people governed.’’* 

(4) It would deliver the people from the dread of 
Babu government under an elective ‘system. 

(5) It would stamp out sedition by the Chiefs’ display 
of that firmness which “ scntimentalism” will not 
allow us to éxercise.+ ‘ 

(6) Finally, and chiefly, it would provide for India’s 
defence. 

The present reforms, even if they return eventually 
to the sound lines of Lord Minto’s moderate and con- 
setvative scheme, are good only for fair , weather. 
For the day anticipated in Lord Canning’s Despatch 
of the 30th April, 1860, ‘‘ When India shall be threat- 

* ened by an external enemy, or when the interests of 
England elsewhere may reqtite that her Eastern 
Iempire shall incur more than ordinary risk,” we need 
a measure which shall enstre her defence. 


* The Morning Post, quoted in para. 19 of No. IX. 

t See Volume II. of the ‘Papers relating to Constitutional 
Reform in India,’ for the native evidence on this subject ; 
also the quotation from Sir J.D. Rees, M.P., in pata. az of 

_ ithe article referred to in the note above. * 
th. Mr. Roosevelt’s Guildhall sneech. 
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* 
27, How this defence should be provided ‘by the 
Indian States: how, at the same time, the States 
should take over Indéa’s unproductive debt {the cost 
of the wars, chiefly the Mutiny, which have made India), 
and eventually her reproductive debt together with 
the public works [or which it was incurred, both 
gradually, as the territories of existing States were 
gradually extended or new States created: all this 
was explained by the Unrrvep SERVICE MaGazIne in 
articles of 1907 and 1908. ‘The proposal to extend 
the Native State system was repeated by Sir Lewis 
Tupper in the British Empire Review of June, 1909. 

28, Lieutenant-General Sir Edmund Tlles, late 
Military Member of the Governos-General’s Council, 
quoted in 1907,* as the leading line of thought in the 
above articles, that any scheme of Indian autonomy 
must provide for India’s defence, Some, he added, 
may consider that the Anglo-Russian Treaty has 
changed the situation; but it must be remembered 
that the proposed “India of the future is only to be 
evolved in the fulness of time, and that Treaties are 
often short-lived.” 

As said by this Magazine in September, 1907,} “No 
stidden change is proposed, nothing to be done im- 
mediately or even proximately, only the principle to 
be accepted of a gradual process which shall' be carried 
out in the present and next centuries.” 


* See Preface, {+ No. III. 


XI. 
M. CuaInley on INDIAN LAND REVENUE. 


(Untted Service Magazine, January, 191T.) 


1. M. Cwaryuey’s remarks, in ‘L’Inde Britannique’ on 
the Indian land revenue system wére discussed by the 
UnrIrep SERVICE Macazing in October last,* but it 
may be useful to deal with the subject more fully. 
M. Chailley states that Native State taxation per head 
is three or four times that of British India.t He says 
that the land revenue demand in the Panjab { is “ very 
low, so low indeed that able men attribute to this the 
inflation of land values ’’ (which of course depend on 
the margin of profit above the revenue assessment), 
and he points out that the people are not bengfited, but 
rather rendered wasteful, by this leniency.§ Some 
years ago, the official review of an Assessment Report 
remarked as follows on its statistics: “ The sale value 
of land is 58 times the land revenue . . . and it is 
transferred to money-lenders at 6y times the land 
reventie, || If under these circumstantes 30 per cent, 


* No, X., para. 17-25. 

¥‘L/Inde Britannique,’ p. 181. 

{ His remarks apply equally elsewhere. 

§ ‘L’Inde Britanniqué, pp. 105, 261, 267. 

|| A fictitious price, probably one-third of it beg accumu. 
lated interest. 
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of the land has passed away Irom the people, though 
there has been no change in the revenue during the 
last filty years excegt by reduction, it may be fairly 
assumed that, if the land revenue were remitted alto- 
gether, the remaining 70 per cent. of Lhe land would 
speedily pass away also.” 

A. skilled native revenue officer, my ‘‘ Personal 
Assistant,” reduced the revenue rates in three Native 
States to rates still [rom 75 per cent. to 136 per cent, 
above those of surrounding British districts. I re- 
marked that there was no reason for this difference 10 
be found in the condition or character of the people. 
These were the same on both sides of the borders. 
“But the land of the people of, the States is their 
own; * it has not been largely alienated as in adjacent 
British tracts in two of which, as appeared from the 
reports of the British assessment officers, one-fifth and 
one-fourth, respectively, of the land had passed to 
money-lenders. 

I added that ‘‘ Native States, by imposing a full 
demand, actually bencfit their people. Restriction of 
alienation in thé States is only partly the cause of the 
people’s welfare. It is the causes of alienation which 
are removed by adequate assessment; namely the 
credit afforded to the zamindars ky an excessive margin, 
coupled with the power of alienation; and the in- 
ducement given by that margin to the capitalist 10 
seek landed property as an investment.”’ + 

2. The Memorial of Mr. Romesh Chandar Dutt and 
others, answered by the Resolution of the Government 


* See No. IIL, para, 12. 
t See ‘Inde Britannique,’ pp. 256-261, 
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of India dated 16th Januaiy, 1902, mged thai ‘ the 
Government demand should not ordinarily exceed one- 
filth of the gross produce.” 

Pasagiaph 17 of the Government Resolution qtiotes, 
im reply, “ the Report of the 1ecent amine Commission 
(paragiaphs 261-268) in which it is stated, as the result 
of special mquiries, that in the Central Provinces the 
incidence of land revente is less than 4 pei cent. of the 
average value of the produce, that in Betar it is about 
7 per cent., in Ajmere about ro per cent., in the Hissar 
district of the Panjab 3} per cent., in other parts of the 
Panjab 7 pes cent. except in the Delhi district where it 
js Io per cent., in the Deccan probably above 7 per 
cent., in the Panch Mahals 5, per cent., and in Gujerat 

* alone (where the profits of cultivation are very high), 
20 per cent., o1 the equivalent of the one-fifth pleaded 
for in the Memotial, . . . It has been conclusively 
proved that the Government is already-taking .much 
less than it is now invited to exact.” 

3. In the permanently settled tracts, the incidence of 
land revenue on gross produce is probably below one 
per cent. For the whole of British India the incidence 
of the total land revenue on the total value of the 
average gross produce is 5 per cent., or 66 per cent, 
according as we take the higher or the lower of the 
estimates of the average value of the gross pioduce of 
British India, 

The average annual value of agricultural produce was 
stated by Lord Curzon, in 1g02, as being 450 crores of 
rupees. But in Table II. of the “ Statistical Review of 
the Income and Wealth of British India’’ ( Journal of 

«the Royal Statistical Soctety, 30th June, 1902), the total 
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values of the agticultural producg of British India, 
“ excluding Upper Burma and Baluchistan’ (because 
these were not partg! British India in 1875), ‘ but in- 
cludinge Berar” (since made over 1o Hyderabad) are 
shown as aggregating, in 1875, Rs.348,43,11450, and in 
1895, Rs.555,60,15720. Say 600 crores including Upper 
Buima and Baluchistan, but excluding Berar. 

These figuies are too low because, as stated by a 
writer in the Empire Revrew of November, rgro, Indian 
land revenue statistics aie imperfect and inaccurate, 
Imperfect “ because the methods are imperfect: in- 
acctliate because of the sinister interests of those who 
collect the statistics. Everybody knows that the crop 
reports are underestimated by befween 30 and 50 per 
cent. Thecase is exactly reversed in thereports of piices.”’ 

No doubt agricultural statistics are unteliable, 
becatise they are always pessimistic, ‘The estimates 
of argas cropped and of the yield of the various crops 
are framed by needy suboidinates, influenced by the 
cultivators; and they cannot be duly checked by the 
oveiburdened Biitish officers. With prices, the case is 
different’? ‘They are taken from the weekly “‘ prices 
current,’’ framed by the heads of trades and are matters 
of eommon fame, readily checked. Of cowise they aie 
the highest rates ruling in the markets ; moreover, they 

sare retail prices, much higher than ihe wholesale rates 

paid to the producers at harvest time. But the British 
officers can and do make the necessary corrections 
when applying prices, to the crop statistics, for valua- 
tion of the produce. 

Were it not so, then that valuation:would not be so 
unduly low as it actually is. ‘Che excessive “ prices” 

i 
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would to some extent counterbalance the tnder- 
estimate of the produce to which they are applied ; 
whereas the prices taken for valuation are fairly. correct 
while the crop estimates are too low. However, the 
resulting agricultural statistics are the best we can get, 
so for present purposes those which are qtoted above 
must perforce be accepted. 

4. Taking the land revenue of British India as 30 
crotes, that is one-fifteenth of Lord Curzon’s estimate 
of the produce and one-twentieth of the Royal Society’s 
statistics, both above Stated, instead of the one- 
thirteenth and one-sixteenth cautiously assumed by 
the Unrtep Service Macazine.* ‘The incidence for 
all British India is thus 6-6 per cent. or 5 per cent., 
according to the estimate of produce to be accepted, 
or say 5% per cent. as a mean, But excluding the 
permanently settled tracts, which pay ‘ almost infini- 
tesimal sums in the way of taxation,” f the incidence of 
the land revenue in all British India under periodical 
assessment may be taken as 7 per cent. of the average 
annual value of agricultural produce. 

Mr. R. C, Dutt, in open letters to Lord Curzon, esti- 
mated Akbar’s land revenue, actually collected, as 
being one-sixth, or 16°6 per cent. of the gross produce, 
out of the one-third, or 33°3 per cent. assessed. At 
the present day he considered that a general average ol. 
ro per cent. of the average value of the gross produce 
wottld be a fair proportion for the Government to take, 


* No. &., pata, 20. 
‘ordiiig to the Lieutenant-Goveriior of Betigal, quoted 
20. 
» para. 1g. 
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Did Government take even that, the land revenue 
would be increased by one-half, and the defensive 
power of India could be so in the same proportion. 

5. On the -contrary, as the Government Resolution 
goes on to say, “ the average rate, so far from. showing 
an inclination to enhancement, is everywhere on the 
downward grade,”" ‘This is a result of departure from 
the principle of all our predecessors, namely, that the 
claim of the State is to a share of the produce of the 
land. The British Government claims, instead, only 
a share of the surplus of each landholder (called “ net 
assets ’’), with the result that, as said in paragraph 12 
of the Resolution, ‘ the share taken by the Government 
may be expected still, furthet, to diminish.” Tor 
instance : Ram Singh of Sadhaura was, in 1868, a 
prosperous yeoman with a holding of 30 acres, His 
twenty odd grandsons now have only some I4 acres 
each, ‘That is already a common case, and what 
surplus can even two or three acres afford, to be shared 
with Government ! 

6. Subdivision of holdings must in time reduce the 
land revenue 18 vanishing point, if the people will not 
move and our present “ net assets’ principle of assess- 
ment is maintained. Itrom 187z to 1903 the Baha- 
walpur State offered land on very favourable terms; 
I made great efforts to attract settlers, but the influx 
was very slow. The “inveterate reluctance of the 
ryot to move even the smallest distance from his native 
place,” spoken of ineparagraph 31 of the Resolution, 
cannot be overcome while the land revenue demand is 
proportioned to his surplus instead o! to his produce. 

7. Some suppose the land revenue to be cause of 
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poverty, but its tqtal remission. does not bring pros- 
perity ; * for instance, the numerous majidars (reventic 
free holders) of Panipat and Dellsi, with holdings te- 
duced by subdivision, below subsistence point; or the 
8000 veza jagirdays (“ morsel” revenue assignees), 
recorded in the Ambala settlement of 1886, poverty: . 
stricken descendants of prosperous forefathers. I¢ven 
when, the land revenue has,vanished (should the present 
system be continued), the land will no more maintain 
‘an. immobile population than it does now. To what 
end, then, should the State claim to its due share of the 
produce be foregone? 

8, Not only are internal improvement and external 
defence starved thereby, but the burden fails on others. 
The Lientenant-Governor of the United Provinces has 
recetitly declared, writes-the Statesman, that an addi- 
tion to the revenues is absolutely essential; the only 
solution is ‘‘ to empower the Provincial Governments 
to levy special taxation.’’ New taxes are thus needed 
to replace the land revenue foregone. 

g. In proposing to the Panjab Council the amendment 
of certain Acts, the member in charge of the Bill stated, 
in Deceinber last, that “ the sale price of land amounts 
to very close on one hundred times the land revenue 
assessed on it.” ‘Lhe official review quoted in para. r 
above gave this proportion, in 1888, as fifty-cight times 
the land revenue, so the rise in twenty-two years is 
above 70 per cent, 

At twenty years’ purchase (an excessive price in 
India) one hundred times the land gevenue represents 
annual profits of five times the revenue, which thus 

* Cf, para. 1, clause £, above. 
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averages only one-sixth of the “uct assets’ instead 
ol the legal one-hall. A pamphlet of 1875, quoted in 
para. 18 below, stated the land revenue then at one- 
fourth of the net income of the land-holders. ‘The 
rise in sale price within twenty-two years, above shown, 
confirms this fall of tevenue rate by above 70 pet ceit,, 
from one-fourth 10 ‘one-sixth, in thirty-five years since 
the pamphlet appeared, Indeed, as quoted in para. 5 
above from the Government Resolution of r902, “‘ the 
rate is everywhere on the downward grade,” and “ may 
be expected still further to diminish.” 

ro. The Unrrep Service Macazine of October, 
1907,* quoted Regulations IX. and X. of 1812 as fixing 
thie land revenue at 91 per cent.,of the rents (7.¢. the 

“net assets’), or 9 per cent. below the average rate 
fixed by Akbar and his Hindu tevenue minister. + In 
1833 the proportion was reduced to five-sixths; in 
1840,to two-thirds; later it was fixed at one-half, 
which, as above appears, has now come down in practice 
to one-sixth of the real net profits of the landowners. 
How far it is justifiable thus to reduce the State claim 
fixed by immetnorial custom { depends upon how fat 
the land revenue thus reduced suffices for the require- 
ments of the State. 

Iiven for the expenses of administration and im- 
provement, it does not stfiice ; -as said in para. 8 above, 
local Governments are demanding new taxcs for these 
purposes. That it does not suffice for defence is a 
commonplace ; India trusts to Britain for that | 

11. Moreover, what army there is in India lacks 


* No. IV., para. 5, t No. &, fame 9. 
. | No. X., note to para. 22 
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adequate provision gf services ; it is notoriously uncler- 
paid; the defence on which all prosperity depends 
is starved to afford to the agricwlturists a fallacious 
prosperity yiisused to their own ruin. “ Texpetience 
_ has shown that éxcessive leniency reacts prejudicially 
on the industry of the agricultural classes, while it 
encourages ‘the transfer of the soil to money-lenders 
and middle men, who swallow the profits intended for 
the cultivators and peas the latter to a condition 
resembling serfdom.” 

The UNITED oe Macazine of June, or 
quoted a great Chief, some years ago, on the subject 
of the pay of native troops. That doyen of all Indian 
ptinces in age, experience, angl sagacity was speaking 
of the lowering of the salt tax, to which the people had 
been accustomed from aneient.times, and the incidence 
of which was too trifling to be felt. He declared it 
far more important to raise the pay of the native soldier, 
“who gets less than an inferior labourer.’ Menial 
servants, too, gaiti mote, bricklayers, carpenters, and 
the like three to four ‘times more, than the native 
infantry soldier. 

As to the cavalry, mounted by subscription to a 
common fund, their case would be deplorable were it 
not that the regiments have adopted breeding and 
dealing as regular business. If you want a carriage 
pair, apply to the nearest native cavalry! But the 
soldiers’ profession is not trade, but preparation for 
war; it cannot be well, but rather harmful to efficiency, 

* Resolution of the Government of India} dated 16th January, 


1902, para. 29. 
t No. IT., para. 8 
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that they should be driven to horse- -coping. However, 
let us return to the land revenue. 

12. No doubt thg system of fluctuating assessment, 
spoken of by M, Chailley as metayage,* does, in some 
tracts, recover the State share of the value of the 
produce.t It has three forms: Native land revenue 
methods either (a) divide the actual crop (Balai), or 
(b) appraise it and take the State share, in kind or cash, 
by estimate (Kankiit), or tlse (c) roughly measure up 
the erops at each harvest and take cash rates propor- 
tioned. to each kind of produce (paimaish), 

The first method, says a Political Agent’s Adminis- 
tration Report of 1867, ‘“‘imakes the State the great 
corn-factor of the country, demoralises the officials, 
necessitates the payment of salaries partly in cash and 
partly in grain; we are not always able to realise our 
assets for want of carriage. . . . As to the land-holders, 
the.restrictions on removal of the crop, the host of petty 
officials who have all their perquisites, the want of feel- 
ing of proprietorship—all tend to lower their status.” 

+The second method has the disadvantages, without 
the advantages, of the first, and the opinion of the 
above Report was in favour of the third method, 
“which, if the realisation of the demand is postponed 
sufficiently to allow of the land-holder’s selling his 
produce without being forced into a glutted market, 
and if the crop rates are fixed on a lairly low estimate 
of the yield per acre and of market prices, is certainly 
the fairest and simplest method of land revenue that 
can be found.” 


* ‘T/Inde Britannique,’ p. 259. 
ft No. X., para, 24. 
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13. This last is the method used by the British 
Government in the few tracis under Muctuating assess- 
ment; but it is exceedingly onerpus. In the State 
above referred to it was adopted, in 186g, in super- 
session of the first method (Batai) ; but it was aban- 
doned in 1872.in favour of “contract’’ settlement, 
because the enormous effort of supervision was beyond 
myself and my subordinates. British officers wll 
strive after unattainable perfection, but native ad- 
ministrators have more “ give and take,’ and oth 
they and the people prefer the fluctuating system to 

rigid contract. In 1902, I accepted partial return to 
fluctuating assessment, and no doubt that (on the third 
method) will be the system of the India of the Future 
under Native State administration. 

14, But, as said by the Unrrep SERVICE MAGAZINE, * 
in our hands fluctuating assessment is not generally 
possible. Moreover it would not recover the revenue 
foregone under permanent settlement, In October, 
rgo7, the UnrreED SeRVICE Macazine ¢ showed that 
abandoned revenue to be some twelve to sixteen crores 
of rupees in Bengal alone. Only by decertralisation of 
finance can their due shares in Imperial defence be 
obtained from Bengal and the permanently settled 
tracts of Madras.[ And, as said by the Unirep 
SERVICE MAGAZINE in paragraph 8 of the paper quoted, 
Provincial decentralisation will further lead up to that 
devolution whereby alone Indian autonomy can be 
attained—in a Commonwealth of Indian States. 

15. “ The decentralisation of Indian I‘inance that is 


* No, X., para, 25. t No. IV., para. 5. 
{ See para. 21 below. 
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alone worth anything,” wrote the Indian Economist 
forty years ago,* “means decentralisation of the same 
order as-that which gxisis in the United States.” Tet 
the Provinces, said a pamphlet of that day,} raise and 
administer their own revenues, while the Imperial 
Government retains Customs, Opium, and the other 
Imperial Budget heads, which will suflice for all Im- 
perial expenditure except Defence. For Defence let 
each Province contribute in the proportion of its 
wealth and population needing safeguard. 
* 16. What revenues can the Provinces raise? This 
was fully discussed in the period of deficits, 1866-69, 
and again in 1872, when it was realised that opium alone 
had afforded the surpluses,of 1870-2, by “ bounds and 
leaps,’’ which the Finance Minister confessed his in- 
ability to explain. ‘The opiwm revenue was at that 
time spoken, of in Council as “ our gambler’s stake,”’ 
and its disappearance under Chinese tariff legislation 
was foretold: “the accounts from China,” said the 
T'inance Minister in 1869, “ are not favourable to our 
revenue, and all authorities concur in considering the 
prospects most unpromising.” What the Indian 
Governinent, however, did not then loresce was a 
“ self-denying ordinance’ on our own part, ahan- 
doning that ‘revenue. 

17, During 1869-72, every possible resource was 


* Mr. Knight, the writer, was a well-known authority. 

+ ‘Indian Finance, W. H. Allen & Co,, 1875, My discussion 
of decentralisation and enlistment of the services of the 
-aristocracy in that pamphlet and ‘The Use of Indian Chiefs,’ 
met Lord -Lytton’s approval. That Viceroy’s measure failed 
‘at the time, though subsequently taken up by Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Minto, 
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considered, When, reproached, in 1871, with poverty 
of invention, the Finance Minister recapitulated them 
all: “I cowd suggest many things, but they would all 


be open to qbjection ; forinstance, a marriage tax ...; 

a tobacco monopoly . . .;,an increase of the salt duty 

in Bengal . . .; additional customs duties . . .; a 
e 


ed 


succession duty. . . 

18. Putting aside customs and salt, taxes since 
reduced, there remained only marriages, successions, 
and tobacco as subjects of taxation: adding a “ sugar- 
tax,’ we have all the soberly possible means of raising - 
money that Indian and English financiers have been 
able to suggest up to the present day.- Both the first, 
marriage and succession taxes, have native precedent. 
A marriage tax, wrote Mr. P. Srinavasa Rao, a Madras 
Judge, in 1871, is the owly direct tax suited to India. 
It has not any of the disadvantages which a direct 
taxation is generally attended with, nor is it a,novel 
tax’'; he quoted Hindu tradition, Mohammedan legis- 
lation, and current village practice. But the yield 
could not be great. “It may generally be assumed 
that every native will declare to spend*a year’s income 
on his marriage. This, at a five per cent. license tax, 
will produce in every generation of thirty yeats one- 
twentieth of the annual income of India. Putting that, 
for the lamd only, at three times the land revenue, or 
sixty-five millions, the tax would produce 3} million 
pounds every thirty years, Similarly for the succession 
tax, if we estimate the gross landed estate inherited in 
each generation at five years’ purchase of.the annual 
income, or fifteen years of the land revenue, then a 
succession tax of three per cent. on 325 millions will 
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yield 9? millions every thirty yegts, ‘hts the’ two 
imposts will return, for the land, 13 1uillions every 
thirty years, and ewen assuming nearly as much more 
to be obtainalle from other classes, we only ret a total 
result of about three-quarters of a million a year, if the 
above liberal estimates came true.” * 

tg. As to tobacco, it was then said * that “the only 
practicable method is by licensing its sale, as in the case 
of hemp and other intoxicating dings. Vast outlay 
on a monopoly such as that of opium, lost sight of in 
the great profits of the latter,’ would swamp such 
monopolies as tobacco and sugar. “It is impossible 
to form an estimate of the proceeds of a tobacco tax, 
but they could not excaed those of the excise, or a} 
milliong.” A sugar tax was also discussed, hut now 
that imported sugar supersedes the Indian produce, a 
sugar tevenue is hest obtained by “ ‘Tariff Reform.” 
It might thus add a million to Imperial revenues, but 
Provincial revenues are the present question, The 
Jieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, as quoted. 
in paragraph 8, says that these mst he increased, ‘The 
Necentralisation Commission foresaw that special 
taxation for Provincial purposes would become neces- 
sary, and would he practicable “ should a larger degree 
of separation be hereafter effected peewesh Imperial 
and Provincial I‘inance.’ 

‘20, But as means of such special taxation there 
appear to be only the marriage, succession, and tobacco 
taxes ; ‘these, as above shown, might afford—the first 
two, perhaps, # million and the third 2] millions, say 
three millions sterling only for all British India. And 

* 'Tndian Finance.’ 
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of these “it can only be said that they arc justifiable by 
necessity—the necessity arising from our abandoning a 
large proportion of the only sowree of income * on 
which we cauld count to grow proportionately with the 
growing exigencies of expengliture ’’ t on defence. 

21. Thus decentralisation of finance must entail 
retuin to the land for defence of thé land, by provision 
of Provincial quotas of the cost of Imperial defence. In 
the provinces of periodical assessment some gradual 
and partial recovery of the State dues may be possible, 
though with difficulty: So far as fluctuating assess- 
ment is practicable, by us, those dues can be recovered ; 
but, as above shown, “ contract’ rates, depending on 
diminishing -‘ net asgets,” waquld be hard to enhance. 
However, as the measure of devolution to Native States 
is gradually carried out, those States would return to 
fluctuating assessment in the districts transferred to 
them, on expiry of current settlements; and.that 
method stits the people while affording the State’s due 
share of the actual produce. 

22, Meanwhile something could be done towards 
rendering enhancement of the Government jama (land 
revenue demand) possible, by relieving the people of 
the lawyeis’ jama, spoken of by M. Chailley, and esti- 
mated by the Unrrep Service Macazin# ¢ at from 
four to six millions yearly, besides an equal suim in law 
costs. What France can do in this respect is surely 
also possible in India. The French Tribunal de Com- 
merce is quoted by The Globe: “ Costs of lawyers and 

* Viz. the land revenue. 
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Court £6 a side, and no time wasted by any one, The 
same case in England would take six months at least 
and cost no less thaty4150, say, lor a claim of f50.”" In 
India, as shown by.M. Chailley,* matters arg worse even 
than in England, because the Courts” (la Justice) 
“@labore une jurisprudence entitrement nuisible aux 
intéréts et contraire atx idées des populations ’”’—for 
the sole benefit of the lawyers who are “sucking the 
people dry.’ No doubt, he continues, the remedy 
would arouse the powerlul opposition of the lawyers 
and the literates; possibly we cannot effect it; the 
Native States certainly will when devolution takes 
place. 

a3. In the permanently settled provinces, howeyer, 
nothing can be done to recover the State ducs on the 
produce of the land. ‘They must go on paying less than 
one per cent, of that produce while the rest of British 
India pays an average of 7 per cent.,} perhaps gradually 
to be raised 10 the 10 per cent. proposed by Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, 

It hag been truly said that if the rest of India realised 
the injustice of this, there would be a speedy term to 
the Permanent Settlement, framed by Lord Cornwallis 
when British India comprised only the tracts which 
he then settled. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
stated, in the income-tax debate of 1872, that ‘the 
well-to-do people of Bengal had derived the greatest 
benefits from British rule, and for those benefits they 
paid almost infinitesimal sums in the way of taxation. 

* "TInde Britannique,’ Pp. 34. 
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. . So far from taking from the land-holders any tax 
on account of the land, we had created in their favour 
an eflormous property which neyer existed before.” 
It was then pointed out that “Insomuch as Bengal 
does not contribute in its faig proportion to the Imperial 
expenditure for defence—and this failure has necessi- 
tated taxation to meet the deficienty arising therefrom 
—to that extent has the 1est of India been defrauded.’ 
Sir Henry Durand said that he “ could not have agreed 
to the imposition of an income-tax if it were not for the 
existence of Permanent Settlements of land in some 
provinces. But so long as our Permanent Settlement 
was in force he felt the necessity for some such 
measure.’ 

24. In permanently settled provinces, then, the State 
claim on the produce cannot be enforced. But per- 
manent settlement does not relieve any population 
from its duties to the Empire. The Bengal landlords, 
of course, declare that it does, but the question was 
decided against them forty years ago, when cesses were 
imposed in addition to the fixed demand. 

This is what Bengal and Madras wilf have again to 
do, viz. 10 impose a rate [or defence, when decentralisa- 
tion gives up to them their own revenues for their own 
use, and demands from them a quota of the cost of 
defence in proportion to their interests defended. 

When devolution to Native States is complete ‘a 
century hence, and direct British administration re- 
mains only over the coast, then it will be the defence 
quotas of Burma, of paris of Ifastern Bengal and ol 
Bengal proper,* of Orissa, and of the littoral, tracts of 

* Viz. alter excluding the territories of ‘Titular Chiefs 
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Madras and Bombay, which, with {Customs and other 
Imperial heads of revenue, will supply Imperial ex- 
penditure and maigtain the Imperial army—as cx- 
plained by-the Unrrep Srrvicz Macazine in rgo7,* 
n 
promoted to ‘' Ruling Powerd,” aud States created for repre. 
sentatives of fallen Houses, on the precedent of Mysore, as 
proposed by the Unvimp Survicl: Macaziny: in September, 
tgo7 (No. ITL,, paras. 8 aud. ro) 
* No, IIL, para. 10; No. IV., para. 8; No. V,, pata. 3. 


XII. 


An InDIAN PROGRAMME. 
(United Service Magazine, November, 1907.) 


1. ‘tue India of the Future (II.), in the Unrtmp SERVICE 
eee of October last,* closes a discussion com- 
menced, in 1871, by aiticles in the Indian Observer. 
That journal proposed the gssociation of the Indian 
Chiefs with the British Government in defence and in 
the counsels of the State, and the employment of the 
aristocracy in local Councils, in the army, and in ad- 
ministration. Those articles, republished in two pam- 
phlets in 1875,} attracted Lord Lytton’s attention. 

_ 2 He assembled the Native States Armaiment Com- 
mittee to consider the use of Indian Chiels in defence ; 
_but their report of 1877 was unfavotirable. It was 
referred to the author of the scheme for reply, but the 
Vice1oy finally decided to postpone the question. He 
had asked the Committee to furnish definite an 
reasonable proposals for the association of the Ruling 
Chiefs in Imperial defence, whereas the Committée 
denied that such was either desirable or possible. ‘The 
Alghan, question was then, in 1878, becoming acute, 

* No. X. 
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leading to war that year, so the Indian States’ sclieme 
dropped. 

3. Lord Lytton {Jither attempted the use of Indian 
Chiefs in counsel, That .also failed because, wrote 
Lady Betty Balfour, ‘ “Toe Government*at home had 
not sauctioned Lord Lytton’ $ proposals to establish an 
Indian Privy Coun¢il and native peer age,” 

4.,With Lord Lytton’s pe:mission the discussion 
was continued in the Press? In 1888, Lord Dufferin 
again took up the use of Indian Chiefs in defence. ‘This 
has gradually developed into the still very incomplete 
theasure whereby less than 20,000 Imperial Service 
Troops are [urnished by only some thirty of the Indian 
States. In 1904-5, His Highness 4 the Aga Khan urged, 
both in the Picss and In Coun¢il, that the measute 
should Be completed, and Lord Curzon's reply indicated 
that the matter would be discussed in a Conference of 
Chiefs. 

5. The use of Indian ,Chiels in counsel was again 
brought forward by Lotd Minto in 1908, and Lord 
Morley wrote that ‘if after consultation with the 
leading Chiefs you are able to devise a scheme that is 
af once acceptable to thém and workable in practice, 
I am not inclined to place any obstacle in the way of a 
full and fai trial.” 

"6. Thus both questions, of the use of Indian Chiefs 
it defence and in counsel, await discussion with the 
Chiefs. Meanwhile a third question, dating from 1833, 
has overshadowed both of the above, viz. the devolu- 
tion of Indian administration to Indian hands. As 
such devolution cannot prudently be effected without 
regard to the day anticipated in Lord Canning’s 

: M 
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Despatch of April 30th, 1860, “‘ When India shall be 
threatened by an external enemy, ge when the interests 
of England elsewhere may require that her Hastein 
Empite shall incur more than ordinary risk +; therefo1e 
this, too, is a°question fo1 discussion with the Chiefs. 

7. These are the three matters treated in the series 
of ten articles published by the Unrmep Smrvici 
Macazine, during the last four years, regarding the 
future of India. It is tiged therein that for defence, 
for counsel, and eventually for the administration of 
India, we must look to the Indian Chiefs who already 
govern 43 per cent. of the a1ea and mote than one-fifth 
of the population of the Indian Empire. 

8, Colonel Maude, jn Vamty F aty of September r4th, 
IQLO, anticipates that when we adopt tariff reform, the 
Germans will “ teat it as an unfriendly act and strike 
at once while we are unprepared.” Lord Cromet’s 
objection, some yeais ayo, to tariff reform was pattly 
based on this 1isk of provoking our neighbours. Tiance 
would also suffer by out tariff, and M1. Blatchfoid urges 
military 1efo1m enabling us to support Fiance in re- 
sisting pressure to join Germany in coerting us. : 

9. However the danger may atise, there is reason for 
India to prepare for that anticipated, filly years ago, 
in Lord Canning’s Despatch, quoted in paragraph 6. 
Native politicians in India, however, still regard 
secondary matters without attention to that primary 
question of defence on which all other questions 
depend. ‘The ideal of the Babus was stated by Lord 
Dufferin in 1886.* hoy imagine an India adminis- 
tered by themselves, where the British Army shall ward 

* Quoted in No IL, para, 3 
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off invasion from without and crush disorder within, 
They assume too confidently that after the British have 
been oyisted Trom oth administration and industry 
they will still corltintue to provide defence, 

10. But when Britain has to concentrate‘her strength 
she will expect India to provide its own defence. That 
defence would be* organised, “necessarily, under the 
British Crown, but not supplied from Britain’s over- 
taxed resources. Who in India can piovide defence ? 
It is certain that the masses thete will not follow the 
Babus, the politicians and literati ; and it ¢s certain 
that they would follow their Chiefs. Without the 
British Crown, this would mean only dis-union and 
ruin: throughout history, India has’ fallen an easy 
prey to invasion for lack of*cofimon effort under a 
Head. * But united under the Britigh Crown; with 
their forces organised and Su potted by Britain, a 
Commonwealth of Indian Statgs could certainly provide 
a defence so strong as to preclude attack. 

rz, The Times of August 22nd, 19x10, repeats, in 
effect, what Lord Morley said in 1907, viz. that we have 
hitherté “ made a mistake in not attaching the weight 
we ought 1o alt®ti@r? these powerful princes and 
standing forces in India. It is a question whether we 
do not persist in holding these powerful men too 
lightly.” 

- The Chiefs themselves realise that it is now or never 
for them; their silence is due not to pride only, but to 
apathy and mutual jealousy, On the proposals of the 
Unrtep SERVICH MaGAzINE, a Panjab Chief says that 
no doubt there would be opposition to the extension 
of States on the pait of the people transferred, The 
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people cannot understand that the question is no 
longer between Chiéfs’ adiministratjon and British ad- 
tinistration, but between Chiefs’ iraisistration and 
that of Babus. But he thinks, like the. nobleman 
qtoted by thé Yury SERVICE Macazim, 3 in November, 
rg09,* that the pegple’s olyection would soon pass 
away. The difficulty is rather in the Chiefs’ jealousy 
of each other's aggrandisement ; but that, too, will pass. 
Ruling Chiefs, jealous of théir Order, might disapprove 
the promotion of Titular Chiefs to ‘‘iuling powers,” 

but all would view with pleasure the restoration of 
ancient Houses in their former territories. The casé 
of the Maharaja of Benares comes under the latter head, 
as his forefathers were Ruling Chieis: His restoration 
to that rank “ will h&vets véry good effect upon the 
hearts of all the [ndi«n nobility. i 

All Chiefs, he adds, See the importance of gaining a 
voice in Imperial meaayres; andwther tegard the 
prospect of Babu administration in the same light as 
the Maharaja of Benares, quoted by the Unrrep 
SERVICE MacazIneE in September, r910.} 

12, Evidently, as quoted from Lord Morley’ in the 
last paragraph, the mistake"Of"lilding the Indian 
Chiefs too lightly needs remedy. 

There is difficulty, no doubt, in the remedf’ ee 
by the Untrep Srrvice Macazinm; in 1877, lor 
instance, it was thought insuperable as regards asso« 
ciation of the Chiels in Imperial defence! ‘To their 
association in the Imperial counsels, Lord Curzon, in 
the Times of 1907, stated obstacles which also, ‘‘ the 
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most exp\rienc€f” authorities regarded as insuper- 
able,” tl vey he, wrote? he dfd not share that 
opinion, wer icthoy. If we are still halting in 
face of these comparatively trifling hindrances, how 
much more must devolution of the Imdfan adminis- 
tration, to the Chiels af dificult! But on whom 
else can it be devofved™win salety to the Indian 
Tirhpire ? 

13. The measures suggested by the Unrrep SERVICE 
MAGAZINE are: first, to create at once the Imperial 
Council of Ruling Chiefs proposed by the Government 
Gf India in October, 1908, and sanctioned by Lord 
Morley; second, with the aid of that Council to 
gradually otganise{a) territorial army of the troops 
of all States; (b) a po dmwPatnes from the Indian 
aristocfacy, on exactly the sapte ofS<ial footing as 
British officers, to be taints on Indian Military 
College fan the tersitorial army, for the Imperial army, 
for service in other departments of State, and finally 
as a reserve for war; third, to accept, as the method of 
devolution of the administration, a policy of extension 
of tertttory existing States, of conferring ruling 
powers on some™Gtime”™ Chiefs, and of creating new 
Sates for representatives of ancient Houses in the 
territorie*they once possessed, on the precedent of 
Mysore. 

+ 14, The recent promotion of the Maharaja of Benares 
is earnest of this new policy; for its further develop- 
ment occasion is needed, and that will arise in the 
Coronation of the 1st Janudry, 1912. For grounds of 
wselection on this occasion, unquestionable by any one 
in India, there stand the records of inestimable service 
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rendered, in 1857-59, by certain OT TM Stafés and by 
at least one of the titular’ Chiels mentfoyed by Sir 
Edmond Llles in his preface to thidhogk. rounds of 
future selections should equally be ad rt, in Imperial 
defence or other service to this country, ‘ 

15. Some such Indjan progemmne as is here proposed 
must, in any case, be adopted eventually. There can 
be no alternative when at last the insufficiency ‘is 
recognised of the Babus for the administration and 
defence of India. Autonomy, so far as such is possible, 
tnust mean an India administered by its own Chiels, 
with exception of the coast and frontier, and defended 
by their forces trained by ourselves and supported } by 
an Imperial army. 

16. That agmy wold Depaid for by the coast and 
cantoned in the’Atatcé&(as now in Secunderabad, Mhow, 
etc.) and on the frontie’s. The unproductive debt of 
India would be paid off With the Naexauateceived from 
the Chiefs for territories transferred to them. The 
productive debt would be held by them together 
with the canals and railways for which it was incurred. 
Both public works would be managed kn the Ithperial 
Government, as railways and Giials ate how managed 
which belong to States but form part of i pmnperiel 
systems. 

17. Such will be the future Commonwealth of Indian 
States urtder the British Crown, as proposed by the 
UNITED SURVICE MAGAZINY in 1907 * and as forecast in 
the Times, in July, 1907, by the Maharaja of Bikanir.+ 
And.at ils head willbe a Royal Viceroy, As said by 
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wealth c ly b@ directed by’a Prince of India, and 
his Ministry’ ay p#sent Supreme Council) advised by 


the: *y SERVICE MAGAZINE,* such a Common- 
a Councit Site States—a Bundesrath, as in Germany. 
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